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THE naturalist will.never have to com- 
plain, with Alexander, that he has no more 
worlds to conquer, so inexhaustible is the 
wide field of Nature, and so numerous are 
the vast areas which as yet have never at 
all, or only partially, been explored by trav- 
ellers. hat may not be in store for some 
future adventurer in little-known regions; 
what new and wonderful forms of animals 
and plants may not reward the zealous trav- 
eller, when no less than eight thousand spe- 
cies of animals, new to science, have been 
discovered by Mr. Bates during his eleven 

ears’ residence on the Amazons? Nor is 
it alone new forms of animated Nature that 
await the enterprise of the naturalist; a 
whole mine of valuable material, the work- 
ing of which is attended with the greatest 
pleasure, lies before him in the discovery of 
new facts with regard to the habits, struc- 
ture, and local distribution of animals and 
plants. It is almost impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance to the philosophic natu- 
ralist of such studies in these days of thought 
and progress. The collector of natural cu- 
riosities may be content with the possession 
of a miscellaneous lot of objects, but the man 





of science pursues his investigations with a 
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view of discovering, if possible, some of 
those wonderful laws which govern the or- 
anic world, some of the footprints of the 
ator in the production of the countless 
forms of ani. and vegetable life with 
which this beautiful world abounds. 

We purpose in this article to bring before 
the reader's notice a few gleanings from the 
natural history of the tropics, merely surmis- 
ing that we shall linger with more than or- 
dinary pleasure over the productions of 
tropical South America, of which Mr. Bates 
has charmingly and most instructively writ- 
ten in his recently published work, whose 
title is given at the head of this article ; we 
shall pause to admire, with Dr. Hooker, 
some of the productions of the mighty Him- 
alayan mountains; and we may also visit 
Madagascar in company with so trustworthy 
a traveller as Mr. Ellis. 

The ancients, before the time of Alexan- 
der’s Indian expedition, were unacquainted 
with any tropical forms of plants, and great 
was their astonishment when they first be- 
held them : — 


“ Gigantic forms of plants and animals,” as 
Humboldt says, “filled the imagination with 
exciting imagery. Writers from whose sever 
and scientific style any degree of inspiration e 
elsewhere entirely absent, become poetical 
when describing the habits of the elephant, — 
the height of the trees, ‘to the summit of which 
an arrow cannot reach, and whose leaves are 
broader than the shields of infantry,’ — the 
bamboo, a light, feathery, arborescent grass, of 
which single joints (internodia) served as four- 
oared boats, — and the Indian fig-tree, whose 
pendent branches take root around the parent 
stem, which attains a diameter of twent; r-eight 
feet, ‘forming,’ as Onesicritus expresses himself 
with great truth to nature, ‘a leafy canopy sim- 
ilar to a many-pillard tent.’ ” * 


It is not possible for language to describe 
the glory of the forests of the Amazon, and 
yet the silence and gloom of the Brazilian 
forests, so often mentioned by travellers, are 
striking realities. Let us read Mr. Bates’s 
impressions of the interior of a primeval for- 
est : — 


* “ Cogmos,” vol. ii. p. 155, Sabine’s Translation, 
1401. 
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“The silence and gloom,” he says, “are real- | bulk of whose members are not climbers, seem 
ities, and the impression deepens on a longer | to have been driven by circumstances to adopt 


acquaintance. The few sounds of birds are of 
that pensive and mysterious character which in- 
tensities the feeling of solitude rather than im- 
parts a sense of lite and cheerfulness. Some- 


times in the midst of the stillness a sudden yell | 


or scream will startle one; this comes from 
some defenceless fruit-eating animal which is 
pounced upon by a tiger-cat or stealthy boa- 
constrictor. Morning and evening the howling- 
monkeys make a most fearful and harrowing 
noise, under which it is difficult to keep up one’s 
buoyancy of spirit. The feeling of inhospitable 
wildness which the forest is calculated to inspire 
is increased tenfold under this fearful uproar. 
Often even in the still hours of midday, a sud- 
den crash will be heard resounding afar through 
the wilderness, as some great bough or entire 
tree falls to the ground. There are besides 
many sounds which it is impossible to account 
for. I found the natives generally as much at 
a loss in this respect as myself. Sometimes a 
sound is heard like the clang of an iron bar 
against a hard hollow tree, or a piercing cry 
rends the air; these are not repeated, and the 
succeeding silence tends to heighten the tn- 
pleasant impression which they make on the 
mind. With the natives it is always the curu- 
pira, the wild man, or spirit of the forest, which 
produces all noises they are unable to explain.” 


Mr. Bates has some exceedingly interest- 
ing observations on the tendency of animals 
and plants of the Brazilian forests to be- 
come climbers. Speaking of a swampy for- 
est of Parad, he says :— 


“The leafy crowns of the trees, scarcely two 
of which could be seen together of the same 
kind, were now far away above us, in another 
world as it were. We could only see at times, 
where there was a break above, the tracery of 
the foliage against the clear blue sky. Some- 
times the leaves were palmate, at others finely 
cut or feathery like the leaves of Mimosx. Be- 
low, the tree-trunks were everywhere linked to- 
gether by sipds; the woody, flexible stems of 
climbing and creeping trees, whose foliage is 
far away above, mingled with that of the latter 
independent trees. Some were twisted in 
strands like cables, others had thick stems con- 
torted in every variety of shape, entwining 
snake-like round the tree-trunks, or forming gi- 
gantic loops and coils among the larger branch- 
es ; others again were of zigzag shape or indent- 
ed like the steps of a staircase, sweeping from 
the ground to a giddy height.”, 


Of these climbing plants he adds: — 


“Tt interested me much afterwards to find 
that these climbing trees do not form any par- 
ticular family or genus. There is no order of 
plants whose especial habit is to climb, but spe- 
cies of many of the most diverse families, the 





this habit. The orders Leguminose, Guttifere, 
Bignoniaces, Moracex, and others, furnish the 
greater number. There is even a climbing 
genus of palms( Desmoncus ), the species of which 
are called in the Tupi language, Jacitdra. 
These have slender, thickly spined and flexuous 
stems, which twine about the latter trees from 
one to the other, and grow to an incredible 
length. The leaves, which have the ordinary 
pinnate shape characteristic of the family, are 
emitted from the stems at long intervals, instead 
of being collected into a dense crown, and have 
at their tips a number of long recurved spines. 
These structures are excellent contrivances to 
enable the trees to secure themselves by in climb- 
ing, but they are a great nuisance to the travel- 
ler, for they sometimes hang over the pathway 
and catch the hat or clothes, dragging off the 
one or tearing the other as he passes. The 
number and variety of climbing trees in the 
Amazon forests are interesting, taken in con- 
nection with the fact of the very general tenden- 
cy of the animals also to become climbers.” 


Of this tendency amongst animals Mr. 
Bates thus writes : — 


“ All the Amazonian, and in fact all South 
American monkeys, are’ climbers. There is 
no group answering to the baboons of the Old 
World which live on the ground. The Galli- 
naceous birds of the country, the representa- 
tives of the fowls and pheasants of Asia and 
Africa, are all adapted by the position of the 
toes to perch on trees, and it is only on trees, 
at a great height, that they are to be seen. 
A genus of Plantigrade Carnivora, allied to 
the bears (Cercoleptes), found only.in the Ama- 
zonian forests, is entirely arboreal, and has a 
long flexible tail like that of certain monkeys. 
Many other similar instances could be enume- 
rated, but I will mention only the Geodep- 
haga, or carnivorous ground beetles, a great 
proportion of whose genera and species in these 
forest regions are, by the structure of their 
feet, fitted to live exclusively on the branches 
and leaves of trees.” 


Strange to the European must be the ap- 
pearance of the numerous woody lianas, or 
air-roots, of parasitic plants of the family 
Aracee, of which the well-known cuckoo- 

int, or Arum maculatum of this country, 
is @ non-epiphytous member, which sit on 
the branches of the trees above, and “ hang 
down straight as plumb-lines,” some singly, 
others in leashes; some reaching half-way 
to the ground, others touching it, and tak- 
ing root in the ground. Here, too, in these 
forests of Pard, besides palms of various 
species, “some twenty to thirty feet high, 
others small and delicate, with stems no 
thicker than a finger,” of the genus Bactris, 
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producing bunches of fruit with fg men 
juice, masses of a species of banana 
(Urania Amazonica), a beautiful plant, 
with leaves “like broad sword-blades,” 
eight feet long, and one foot broad, add 
fresh interest to the scene. These leaves 
rise straight upwards alternately from 
the top of a stem five or six feet high. 
Various kinds of Marants, a family of 
plants rich in amylaceous qualities (of 
which the Maranta arundinacea, though 
not an American plant, yields the best 
arrowroot of commerce), clothe the ground, 
conspicuous for their broad, glossy leaves. 
Ferns of beautiful and varied forms deco- 
rate the tree-trunks, together with the 
large fleshy heart-shaped leaves of the 
Pothos plant. Gigantic grasses, such as 
bamboos, form arches over the pathways. 
“ The appearance of this part of the forest 
was strange in the extreme ; description can 
convey no adequate idea of it. ‘The read- 
er who has visited Kew, may form some 
notion by conceiving a vegetation like that 
in the great palm-house spread over a large 
tract of pe ground, but he must fancy 
it mingled with large exogenous trees, simi- 
lar to our oaks and elms, covered with 
creepers and parasites, and figure to him- 
self the ground encumbered with fallen 
and rotting trunks, branches, and leaves, 
the whole illuminated by a glowing vertical 
sun, and reeking with moisture!” Amid 
these “swampy shades” numerous butter- 
flies delight to flit. An entomologist in 
England is proud, indeed, when he succeeds 
in capturing the beautiful and scarce Cam- 
berwell Beauty oe antiopa) or the 
splendid Purple Emperor (Apatura iris), 
but these fine species do not exceed three 
inches in expanse of wing, while the glossy, 
blue, and black Morpho Achilles, measures 
six inches or more. The velvety black 
Papilio Sesostris, with a large silky green 
patch on its wings, and other species of 
this genus, are almost exclusively inhabi- 
tants of the moist shades of the forest. 
The beautifnl Epicalea ancea, “ one of the 
most richly coloured of the whole tribe of 
butterflies, being black, decorated with 
broad stripes of pale blue and orange, de- 
lights to settle on the broad leaves of the 
Gate and other similar plants.” But, 
like many other natural beauties, it is diffi- 
cult to gain possession of, darting off with 
lightning speed when approached. Mr. 
Bates tells us that it is the males only of 
the different species which are brilliantly 
coloured, the females being plainer, and 
often so utterly unlike their partners that 
they are generally held to be different 
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es until proved to be the same. The 
observations of this admirable naturalist 
on other points in the history of the but- 
terflies of the Amazons, are highly impor- 
tant and deeply interesting. e must re- 
cur to this subject hate . 

We cannot yet tear ourselves away from 
these forests of Paré. We can well under- 
stand the intense interest with which Mr. 
Bates visited these delightful scznes month 
after month in different seasons, so as to 
obtain something like a fair notion of their 
animal and vegetable productions. It is 
enough to made a naturalist’s mouth water 
for a week together to think of the many 
successful strolls which Mr. Bates took amid 
the shades of these forests. For several 
months, he tells us, he used to visit this dis- 
trict two or three days every week, and 
never failed to obtain some species new to 
him of bird, reptile, or insect : — 


“This district,” he says, ‘seemed to be an 
epitome of all that the humid portions of the 
Para forest could produce. This endless diver- 
sity, the coolness of the air, the varied .and 


strange forms of vegetation, the entire freedom ~ 


from mosquitoes and other pests, and even 
the solemn gloom and silence, combined to 
make my rambles through it always pleasant 
as well as profitable.; Such places are paradises 
to a naturalist, and if he be of a contemplative 
turn there is no situation more favourable for 
his indulging the tendency. There is some- 
thing in a trophical forest akin to the ocean in 
its effects on themind. Man feels so complete- 
ly his insignificance there and the vastness of 
nature. A naturalist cannot help reflecting 
on the vegetable forces manifested on so grand 
a scale around him.” 


Mr. Wallace and Mr. Bates are well 
known advocates of Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection. The former gentle- 
man was Mr. Bates’s companion in travel 
for four years, and he has published a very 
interesting account of his voyage on his re- 
turn to England.* Whatever difference 
of opinion there may be with respect to the 
celebrated work which Mr. Darwin gave to 
the world four or five years ago, unbiased 
and thoughtful naturalists must recognize 
the force with which the author supports 
many of his arguments, and the fairness 
with which he encounters evéry difficulty. 
The competition displayed by organized 
beings is strikingly manifested in the. Bra- 
zilian forests. So unmistakable is this fact, 


* The Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean 
page y Ag» ample testimony to the zeal and ener- 
gy of Mr. Wallace in collecting insects from Singa- 
pore, Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, and other islands 
of Malaysia. 
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that Burmeister, a German traveller, was 
painfully impressed with the contemplation 
of the. cqulation and “spirit of restless 


The strangling properties of some of the 
fig-tree family are indeed very remarkable, 
and may be witnessed not only in South 


selfishness” which the vegetation of a| America, but in India, Ceylon, and Austra- 


tropical forest displayed. “He thought 


the softness, earnestness, and re of | 


European woodland scenery were far more 


lia. Frazer observed several kinds of Fi- 
cus, more than 150 feet high, embracing 
huge ironbark trees in the forests at More- 


pleasing, and that these formed one of the |ton Bay. The Ficus repens, according to 
causes of the superior moral character of | Sir Emerson Tennent, is often to be seen 


European nations:” a curious question, 
which we leave to the consideration of mor- 
al philosophers. The emulation displayed 
by the plants and trees of the forests of 
Para is thus spoker of by Mr. Bates :—- 


“In these tropical forests each plant and tree 
seems to be striving to outvie its fellow, strug- 
gling upward towards light and air—branch, 
and leaf, and stem — regardless of its neigh- 
bours. Parasitic plants are seen fastening 
with firm grip on others, making use of them 
with reckless indifference, as instruments for 
their own advancement. Live and let live is 
clearly not the maxim taught in these wilder- 
nesses. There is one kind of parasitic tree 
very common near Pard, which exhibits this 
feature in a very prominent manner. It is 
called the Sip6 Matador, or the Murderer Sia- 
na. It belongs to the fig order, and has been 
described by Von Martius in the “ Atlas to Spix 
and Martius’s Travels.” I observed many speci- 
mens. ‘The base of its stem would be unable 
to bear the weight of the upper growth ; it is 
obliged, therefore, to support itself on a tree of 
another species. In this it is not essentially 
different from other climbing trees and plants, 
but the way the matador sets about it is pecu- 
liar, and produces certainly a disagreeable im- 
pression. It springs up close to the tree on 
which it intends to fix itself, and the wood of 
its stem grows by spreading itself like a plastic 
mould over one side of the trunk of its support- 
er. It then puts forth, from each side an arm- 
like branch, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing and hard- 
ening as it went. This adheres closely to the 
trunk of the victim, and the two arms meet on 
the opposite side and blend together. These 
arms are put forth at somewhat regular inter- 
vals in mounting upwards, and the victim, 
when its strangler is full grown becomes tightly 
clasped by a number of inflexible rings. These 
ae grow larger as the murderer flourish- 
es, rearing its crown of foliage to the sky min- 
gled with that of its neighbour, and in course of 
time they kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. 
The strange spectacle then remains of the self- 
ish parasite clasping in its arms the lifeless and 
decaying body of its victim which had been a 
help to its own growth. Its ends have been 

erved — it has flowered and fruited, reproduced 
and disseminated its kind; and now when the 
dead trunk moulders away, its own end ap- 
— ; its support is gone and itself also 





clambering over rocks, like ivy, turning 
through heaps of stones, or ascending some 
tall tree to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, while the thickness of its own stem 
does not exceed a quarter of an inch. 
The small plants of this family, of which 
the Murdering Liana is one species, grow 
and reproduce their kind from seeds de- 
posited in the ground ; but the huge repre- 
sentatives of the family, such as the Ban- 
yan-tree, whose — 


“ Bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree ;” 


and the Peepul, or sacred Bo-tree of the 
Buddhists (Ficus religiosa) originate from 
seeds carried by birds to upper portions of 
some palm or other tree. Fig-trees, as Sir 
E. Tennent has remarked, are “the Thugs 
of the vegetable world; for, though not 
necessarily epiphytic, it may be said that, 
in point of fact, no single plant comes to 
perfection or acquires even partial develop- 
ment without the destruction of some other 
on which to fix itself as its supporter.” 
The mode of growth of these trees is well 
described by the excellent writer just men- 
tioned, and we shall make use of his own 
language : — 


“The family generally make their first ap- 
pearance as slender roots hanging from the 
crown or trunk of some other tree, generally a 
palm, among the moist bases of whose leaves 
the seed carried thither by some bird which had 
fed upon the fig, begins to germinate. This 
root, branching as it descends, envelopes the 
trunk of the supporting tree with a network of 
wood, and at length penetrating the ground 
attains the dimensions of a stem. But unlike a 
stem it throws out no buds or flowers; the true 
stem, with its branches, its foliage, and fruit 
springs upwards from the crownof the tree 
whence the root is seen descending ; and from it 
issue the pendulous rootlets, which, on reaching 
the earth fix themselves firmly, and form the 
marvellous growth for which the banyan is so 
celebrated. In the depth of this grove, the 
original tree is incarcerated till literally stran- 
gled by the folds and weight of its resistless 
companion, it dies and leaves the fig in undis- 
turbed possession of its place.” * 


** Ceylon,” i, p. 95. 
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But not trees alone do these vegetable 
garroters embrace in their fatal grasp; 
ancient monuments also are destroyed by 
these formidable assailants. Sir E. Ten- 
nent has given an engraving of a fig-tree 
on the ruins at Pollanarrua, in Ceylon, 
which had fixed itself on the walls—a 
curious sight, indeed — “ its roots streaming 
downwards over the ruins as if they had 
once been fluid, following every sinuosity of 
the building and terraces till they reach 
the earth.” An extremely interesting series 
of drawings is now to be seen in the Lin- 
nean Society’s room at Burlington House, 
illustrating the mode of growth of another 
strangling or murdering tree, of New Zea- 
land, belonging to an entirely different 
order from that to which the figs belong 
(Urticacee), namely, to one of the Myr- 
tacee. The association of garroting habits 
with those of the stinging nettle family is 
apt enough, we may be inclined to think ; 
but it is rather disappointing to meet with 
these disagreeable peculiarities in the case 
of the Myrtle group, but such is the fact: 
the Rata, or Metrosideros robusta—as we 
believe is the species — climbs to the sum- 
mits of mighty trees of the forest of Wan- 
garoa, and kills them in itsiron grasp. But, 
notwithstanding these unpleasant impres- 
sions which “the reckless energy of the 


vegetation might produce” in the traveller’s | 


mind, there is plenty in tropical nature to 
counteract them : — 


“There is the incomparable beauty and 
variety of the foliage, the vivid colour, the 
richness and exuberance everywhere displayed, 
which make the richest woodland scenery in 
Northern Europe a sterile desert in comparison. 
But it is especially the enjoyment of life mani- 
fested by individual existences which compen- 
sates for the destruction and pain caused by the 
inevitable competition. Although this compe- 
tition is nowhere more active, and the dangers 
to which each individual is exposed nowhere 
more numerous, yet nowhere is this enjoyment 
more vividly displayed.” 


Mr. Bates mentions a peculiar feature in 
some of the colossal trees which here and 
there monopolize a large space in the forests. 
The height of some of these giants he esti- 
mates at from 180 to 200 feet, whose “ vast 
dome of foliage rises above the other forest 
trees as a domed cathedral does above the 
other ——ae in a city.” In most of the 
large trees of different species is to be seen 
“a growth of buttress-shaped projections 
around the lower part of their stems. The 
spaces between these buttresses — which are 
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cious chambers, and may be compared to 
stalls in a stable; some of them are large 
enough to hold half-a-dozen persons.” What 
are these buttresses, how do they originate, 
and what is their use? We have already 
seen how great is the competition amongst 
the trees of a primeval forest, and how 
every square inch is eagerly battled for by 
the number of competitors. In consequence 
of this, it is obvious that lateral growth of 
roots in the earth is a difficult matter. “ Ne- 
cessity being the mother of invention,” the 
roots, unable to expand laterally, “ raise 
themselves ridge-like out of the earth, grow- 
ing gradually upwards as the increasing 
height of the tree required augmented sup- 
ort.” A beautiful compensation, truly, 
and full of deep interest! As Londoners 
add upper stories to their houses where 
competition has rendered lateral additions 
impossible, so these gigantic trees, in order 
to sustain the massive crown and trunk, 
strengthen their roots by upper additions. 
One of the most striking features in tropi- 
cals scenery is the suddenness with which 
the leaves and blossoms spring into full 
beauty. “Some mornings a single tree 
would appear in flower amidst what was the 
preceding evening a uniform green mass of 
forest, — a dome of blossom suddenly created 
as if by magic.” In the early mornings, 
soon after dawn, the sky is always without 
a cloud, the thermometer marking 72° or 
73° Fahr. Now all nature is fresh, and the 
birds in the full enjoyment of their existence, 
the “ shrill yelping ” of the toucans being fre- 
quently heard from their abodes amongst the 
wild fruit-trees of the forest; flocks of 
parrots appear in distinct relief against the 
blue sky, always two by two, chattering to 
each other, the pairs being separated by 
regular intervals, top high, however, to 
reveal the bright colours of their plumage. 
The greatest heat of the day is about two 
o'clock, by which time, the thermometer 
being 92° or 93° Fahr., “every voice of 
bird or mammal is hushed : only in the trees 
is heard at intervals the harsh whirr of a 
cicada. The leaves which were so moist 
and fresh in early morning, now become lax 
and drooping, and the flowers shed their 
petals. The Indian and Mulatto inhabitants 
sleep in their hammocks or sit on mats in 
the shade, too languid even to talk.” 
Mr. Bates has given a graphic picture of 
tropical nature at the approach of rain : — 


‘* First, the cool sea-breeze which commenced 
to blow about ten o’clock, and which had in- 
creased in force with the increasing power of . 





generally thin walls of wood—form spa- 





the sun, would flag and finally die away. The 
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heat and electric tension of the atmosphere 
would then become almost insupportable. Lan- 
gour and uneasiness would seize on every one ; 
even the denizens of the forest betraying it by 
their motions. White clouds would appear in 
the east and gather into cumuli, with an in- 
creasing blackness along their lower portions. 
The whole eastern horizon would become al- 
most suddenly black, and this would spread 
upwards, the sun at length becoming obscured. 

hen the rush of a mighty wind is heard through 
the forest, swaying the tree-tops; a vivid flash 
of lightning bursts forth, then a crash of thun- 
der, and down streams the deluging rain. 
Such storms soon cease, leaving bluish-black 
motionless clouds in the sky until night. 
Meanwhile all nature is refreshed ; but heaps of 
flower-petals and fallen leaves are seen under 
the trees. ‘Towards evening life revives again, 
and the ringing uproar is resumed from. bush 
and tree. The following morning the sun again 
rises in acloudless sky, and so the cycle is com- 
pleted ; spring, summer, and autumn, as it were, 
in one tropical day.” 


With regard to animal life in the Amazo- 
nian forests, it appears that there is a great 
variety of mammals, birds, and reptiles, but 
they are very shy, and widely scattered. 
Brazil is poor in terrestrial animals, and the 
species are of small size. “The huntsman 
would be dissappointed who expected to find 
here flocks of animals similar to the buffalo 
herds of North America, or the swarms of 
antelopes and herds of ponderous pachy- 
derms of Southern Africa.” 

It has already been observed that the 
mammals of Brazil are, for the most part, 
arboreal in their habits ; this is especially the 
case with the monkeys, or Cebide, a family 
of quadrumanous animals peculiar to the 
New World. The reader may observe the 
habits of some species of this group in the 
monkey-house of the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens in Regent’s Park.: The strong 
muscular tail, with its naked palm under 
the tip, which many of the Cebide possess, 
renders them peculiarly well adapted to a 
forest life. Mr. Bates states that thirty- 
eight species of this family of monkey in- 
habit the Amazon region, and considers the 
Coaitis, or spider-monkeys, “ as the extreme 
development of the American type of 
apes.” ‘The flesh of one species of Coaitd is 
much esteemed as an article of food by the 
natives in some parts of the country. The 
Indians, we are told, are very fond of 
Coaitds as pets. 

Some of our readers are doubtless ac- 
— with the name of Madame Maria 

ibylla Merian, a German lady, who was 
born about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. She was much devoted to the 
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study of natural history, and travelled to 
Surinam for the purpose of making draw- 
ings of its animal productions; many of 
these drawings are now in the British Mu- 
seum. This estimable lady, amongst other 
curiosities of natural history, affirmed the 
two following ones:—1. The lantern-fly 
(Fulgora lanternaria)) emits so strong & 
light from its body as to enable a person in 
the night-time to read a newspaper by it. 
2. The large spider ( Mygale) enters the 
nests of the little humming-birds, and destroys 
the inmates. It would occupy too much 
time to tell of the mass of evidence which 
was adduced in denial of these recorded 
facts, but suffice it to say, that Madame Mer- 
ian was set down as an arch-heretic and in- 
ventor, and that no credit was attached to her 
statements. With regard to the first-named 
heresy, the opinion of modern zodlogists is, 
that there is nothing at all improbable in the 
circumstance of the Fulgora emitting a 
strong light, as luminous properties are 
known to exist in other insects, but that the 
fact has been rather over-coloured by the 
imagination of the worthy lady. As to the 
second question, about the bird-destroying 
propensities of the Mygale, let us hear the 
testimony uf so thoroughly trustworthy a 
witness as Mr. Bates :— 


“Tn the course of our walk” (between the 
Tocantins and Cameti) ‘I chanced to verify a 
fact relating to the habits of a large hairy spider 
of the genus Mygale, in a manner worth record- 
ing. ‘The species was M. avicularia, or one 
very closely allied to it; the individual was 
nearly two inches in length of body, but the 
legs expanded seven inches, and the entire body 
and legs were covered with coarse gray and red- 
dish hairs. I was attracted by a movement of 
the monster on a tree trunk; it was close be- 
neath a deep crevice in the tree, across which 
was stretched a dense white web. The lower 
part of the web was broken, and two small birds, 
finches, were entangled in the pieces; they were 
about the size of the English siskin, and I 
judged the two to be male and female. One of 
them was quite dead, the other lay under the 
body of the spider not quite dead, and was 
smeared with the filthy liquor or saliva exuded 
by the monster. I drove away the spider and 
took the birds, but the second one soon died. 
The fact of species of Mygale sallying forth at 
night, mounting trees and sucking the eggs and 

oung of humming-birds, has been recorded 
ong ago by Madame Merian and Paliset de 
Beauvois ; but, in the absence of any confirma- 
tion, it has come to be discredited. From the 
way the fact has been related it would appear 
that it had been merely derived from the report 
of natives, and had not been witnessed by the 
narrators. Count Langsdorff in his ‘ Expedi- 
| tion into the Interior of Brazil,’ states that he 
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totally disbelieved the story. I found the cir- 
cumstance to be quite a novelty to the residents 
here about. The Mygales are quite common 
insects ; some species make their cells under 
stones, others form artistical tunnels in the earth, 
and some build their dens in the thatch of houses. 
The natives call them Aranhas carangueijeiras, 
or crab spiders. The hairs with which they are 
clothed come off when touched, and cause a 
peculiar and almost maddening irritation. The 
first specimen that I killed and prepared was 
handled incautiously, and I suffered terribly for 
three days afterwards. I think this is not owing 
to any poisonous quality residing it. the hairs, 
but to their being short and hard, and thus get- 
ting into the fine creases of the skin. Some 
Mygales are of immense size. One day I saw 
the children belonging to an Indian who collected 
for me, with one of these monsters secured by 
a cord round its waist, by which they were 
—— it about the house as they would a 
ig. 


_ The name of “ ant” has only to be men- 

tioned, and the strange habits of the vari- 
ous species immediately suggest themselves 
to the mind of the naturalist, who is always 
interested in, and amply repaid by, watch- 
ing these insects with the closest scrutiny. 
Brazil abounds in ants, one species of 
which, the Dinoponera grandis, is an inch 
and a quarter in length; but by far the 
most interesting to the naturalist, as well 
as one of the most destructive to the culti- 
vated trees of the country, is the leaf-carry- 
ing ant (4icodoma cephalotes). In some 
districts, we are told, it is so abundant that 
agriculture is almost impossible, and every- 
where complaints are heard of the terrible 
pest. This insect derives its specific name 
of cephalotes from the extraordinary size of 
the heads belonging to two of the orders, 
which, with a third kind, constitute the col- 
ony. The formicarian establishment con- 
sists of: 1. Worker minors; 2. Worker 
majors; 3. Subterranean workers. The 
first-named kind alone does the real active 
work. The last two contain the individuals 
with the enormous heads; their functions 
are not clearly ascertained. In colour they 
are a pale reddish-brown, and the thorax of 
the true worker, which is the smallest of the 
orders, is armed with three pairs of sharp 
spines ; the head is provided with a pair of 
similar spines proceeding from the cheeks be- 
hind. This ant, known by the native name of 
Saiiba, has long been celebrated for its habit 
of clipping off, and carrying away, large 
quantities of leaves: — 


“When employed in this work,” Mr. Bates 
says, “their processions look like a multitude of 
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I found an accumulation of such leaves, all 
circular pieces, about the size of a sixpence, 
lying on the pathway, unattended by ants, and 
at some distance from any colony. Such heaps 
are always found to be removed when the yee ; 
is revisited next day. In course of time 1 had 

lenty of opportunities of seeing them at work. 

hey mount the tree in multitudes, the indi- 
vuals being all worker-minors. Each one places 
itself on the suiface of a leaf, and cuts with its 
sharp scissor-like jaws, and by a sharp jerk de- 
taches the piece. Sometimes they let the leaf 
drop to the ground, where a little heap accumu- 
lates until carried off by another relay of work- 
ers; but generally each marches off with the 
piece he has operated upon, and as all take the 
same road to their colony, the path they follow 
becomes in a short time smooth .and bare, look- 
ing like the impression of a cart-wheel through 
the herbage.’’ 


The Saiiba ant is peculiar to tropical 
America, and, though it is injurious to the 
wild native trees of the country, it seems to 
have a preference to the coffee and orange- 
trees and other imported plants. The leaves 
which the Saiiba cuts and carries away are 
used to “ thatch the domes which cover the 
entrances to their subterranean dwellings, 
thereby protecting from the deluging rains 
the young broods in the nests beneath.” 
The insects proceed according to a most or- 
derly method, “the heavily-laden workers, 
each carrying its segment of leaf vertically, 
the lower edge secured in its mandibles, 
troop up, and cast their burdens on the hil- 
lock; another body of labourers place the 
leaves in position, covering them with alay-_ 
er of earthy granules, which are brought one 
by one from the soil beneath.” The la- 
bours of this curious insect are immense, 
and no obstacles stop their excavations. An 
allied species of Rio de Janeiro worked a 
tunnel under the bed of the river Parahyba, 
at a place where it'is as broad as the 
Thames at London Bridge. These ants 
are sad rogues, being household plunderers 
and robbers of the farinha, or mandioca 
meal, of the poor inhabitants of Brazil; and 
Mr. Bates was obliged to lay trains of gun- 
powder along their line of march to blow 
them up, which in the end resulted in scar- 
ing the burglars away. We have already 
alluded to the massive heads possessed by 
the major and subterranean kinds of neuters, 
and stated that the active work is done by 
the worker-minor, or small-headed kind. 
With regard to the function of the large- 
headed worker-major, Mr. Bates was unable 
to satisfy himself: — 


“‘They are not the soldiers or defenders of 





animated leaves on the march. In some places 


the working portion of the community, like the 
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armed class in the Termites or white ants, for 
they never fight. The species has no sting, and 
does not display active resistance when interfer- 
ed with. I once imagined they exercised a sort 
of superintendence over the others; but this 
function is entirely unnecessary in a community 
where all work with a precision and regularity 
resembling the subordinate parts of a piece of 
machinery. I came to the conclusion, at last, 
that they have no very precisely defined func- 
tion. They cannot, however, be entirely use- 
less to the community, for the sustenance of an 
idle class of such bulky individuals would be too 
heavy a charge for the species to sustain. I 
think they serve in some sort as passive instru- 
ments of protection to the real workers. ‘Their 
enormously large, hard, and indestructible 
heads may be of use in protecting them against 
the attacks of insectivorous animals. They 
would be, on this view,a kind of piéces de re- 
sistance, serving as a foil against onslaughts 
made on the main body of workers.” 


_But the third order, the subterranean 
kind, we are told, is most curious of all: — 


“If the top of a small, fresh hillock, one in 
which the thaching process is going on, be tak- 
en off, a broad cylindrical shaft is disclosed, at 
a depth about two feet from the surface. If 
this be probed with a stick, which may be done 
to the extent of three or four feet without touch- 
ing bottom, a small number of colossal fellows 
will slowly begin to make their way up the 
smooth sides of the mine. Their heads are of 
the same size as those of the other class (work- 
er-major) ; but the front is clothed with hairs, 
instead of being polished, and they have in the 
middle of the forehead a twin ocellus, or sim- 
~~ eye, of quite different structure from the or- 

inary compound eyes, on the sides of the head. 
This frontal eye is totally wanting in the other 
workers, and is not known in any other kind of 
ant. The apparition of these strange creatures 
from the cavernous depths of the mine remind- 
ed one when I first observed them, of the Cy- 
clopes of Homeric fable. They were not very 
pepe. as I feared they would be, and 1 
no difficulty in securing a few with my fin- 
gers. Inever saw them under any other cir- 
cumstances than those here related, and what 
their special functions may be I cannot divine.” 


The naturalist traveller, in the midst of 
much that interests and delights him, has to 
put up with a great deal that is annoying, 
and Mr. Bates proved no exception to the 
rule. The first few nights when at Caripi, 
he was much troubled with bats ; the room 
where he slept had not been occupied for 
several months, and the roof was open to 
the tiles and rafters : — 


“On one night,” he says, “I was aroused 
about midnight by the rushing noise made by 
vast hosts of bats sweeping about the room. 
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The air was alive with them; they had put out 
the “y and when I relighted it, the place ap- 
peared blackened with the impish multitudes 
that were whirling round and round. After I 
had laid about well with a stick for a few min- 
utes they disappeared among the tiles, but when 
all was still again they returned, and once more 
extinguished the light. I took no further no- 
tice of them and went to sleep. ‘Phe next night 
several got into my hammock ; I seized them as 
they were crawling over me, and dashed them 
against the wall. The next morning I found a 
wound, evidently caused by a bat, on my hip.” 


Bats remind us .of the vampire, a native 
of South America, concerning whose blood- 
sucking properties so much discussion has 
been from time to time raised. The vam- 

ire bat was very common at Ega; it is the 
argest of all the South American species. 
Of this bat Mr. Bates writes :— 


“Nothing in animal physiognomy can be 
more hideous than the countenance of this 
creature when viewed from the front; the large 
leathery ears standing out from the sides and 
top of the head, the erect spear-shaped appen- 
dage on the tip of the nose, the grin, and glis- 
tening black eye, all combining to make up a 
figure that reminds one of some mocking imp 
of fable. No wonder that imaginative people 
have inferred diabolical instincts on the part of 
so ugly an animal. The vampire, however, is 
the most harmless of all bats, and its inoffen- 
sive character is well known to residents on the 
banks of the Amazons.” 


That much fable has attached itself to 
the history of this curious creature we are 
perfectly convinced, and that its blood- 
sucking peculiarities have been grossly ex- 
aggerated we must allow. When this bat 
has been said to perform the operation of 
drawing blood, “ by inserting its aculeated 
tongue * into the vein of a sleeping person 
with so much dexterity as not to be felt, at 
the same time fanning the air with its large 
wings, and thus producing a sensation so de- 
lightfully cool that the sleep is rendered still 
more profound,” it is clear that the mythi- 
cal element exists to a great extent in the 
narratives ; but our author’s assertion that 
“the vampire is the most harmless of all 
bats,” does not tally with the statements of 
other naturalists of considerable note. Mr. 
Wallace says he saw the effects of the vam- 
pires’ operations on a young horse, and that 
the first morning after its arrival the poor 
animal presented a most pitiable appear- 
ance, large streams of clotted blood running 


* An expression used by Mr. Wood in his “‘ Zodg- 
raphy.” It is enough to remark that no known bat 
has an aculeated tongue. 
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down from several wounds on its back and 
sides : — 


“The appearance,” Mr. Wallace adds, “ was 
however, I dare say, worse than the reality, as 
the bats have the skill to bleed without giving 
pain, and it is quite’ possible the horse, like a 
patient under the influence of chloroform, may 
have known nothing of the matter. The dan- 
ger is in the attacks being repeated every night, 
till the loss of blood becomes serious. ‘To pre- 
vent this, red peppers are usually rubbed on the 
parts wounded and on all likely places; and 
this will partly check the sanguinivorous appe- 
tite of the bats, but not entirely, as in spite of 
this Favre the poor animal was‘again bit- 
ten the next night in fresh places.” * 


Both Mr. Darwin and Mr. Waterton, if 
we remember rightly, have borne similar 
testimony in favour of the opinion that the 
vampire does suck blood. A servant of the 
former gentleman, when near Coquimbo, in 
Chili, observed something attached to the 
withers of one of his horses which was rest- 
less, and on putting his hand upon the place 
he secured a vampire bat. Mr. Waterton, 
however, could not induce the vampires to 
bite him, notwithstanding the now veteran 
naturalist ¢ slept many months in an open 
loft which vampires frequented ; but an In- 
dian boy who slept near him had his toes 
often “ tapped,” while fowls were destroyed 
and even an unfortunate donkey was much 
persecuted, looking, as Mr. Waterton says, 
“like misery steeped in vinegar.” 

While at Villa Nova, on the Lower 
Amazons, our naturalist was subjected to 
another annoyance, in the shape of ticks. 
The tracts thereabouts “ swarmed with cara- 
pitos, ugly ticks, belonging to the genus 
Izodes, which mount to the tops of the 
blades of grass, and attach themselves to 
the clothes of passers-by. They are a great 
annoyance. It occupied me a full hour to 
pick them off my flesh after my diurnal 
ramble.” ‘ 

Mr. Bates’s stay at Ega, on the Upper 
Amazons, and his expeditions in conneh of 
scarlet-faced monkeys, owl-faced night apes, 
marmosets, curl-crested toucans, blind ants, 
and hundreds of other interesting animals, 
must have been particularly enjoyable, if 
we except the presence of an abominable 
gadfly, which fixes on the flesh of man as 

reeding-places for its grub, and causes 
painful tumours. “ Ega was a fine field for 
a Natural History collector,” and Mr. Bates 


* “ Travels on the Amazon,” p. 44, 

t Since this article was in type this excellent nat- 
uralist and kind-hearted gentleman has passed 
away from amongst us, 
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ticketed with the name of this town more 
than 3000 new species of animals. 

It is an old and a true saying that you 
“can have too much of a good thing.” A 
London alderman would soon grumble had 
he to dine every day on turtle only. ‘“ The 
great fresh-water turtle of the Amazons 
grows in the upper river to an immense 
size, a full-grown one measuring nearly 
three feet in length by two in breadth, 
and is a load for the strongest Indian. . . - - 
The flesh is very tender, palatable, and 
wholesome ; but it is very cloying. Every 
one ends sooner or later by becoming 
thoroughly surfeited.” Our traveller adds 
that he became so sick of turtle in the 
course of two years that he could not bear 
the smell of it, although at the same time 
nothing else was to be had, and he was 
suffering actual hunger. The pools about 
Ega abound in turtles and alligators, and 
the Indians capture a great number of the 
former animals by means of sharp steel-point- 
ed arrows, fitted into a peg which enters the 
tip of the shaft. This peg is fastened to 
the arrow-shaft by means of a piece of 
twine; and when the missile — which the 
people hurl with astonishing skill — pierces 
the carapace, the peg drops out and the 
struck turtle dives to the bottom, the de- 
tached shaft floating on the surface serving 
to guide the sportsman to his game. So 
clever are the natives in the use of the 
bow and arrow, that they do not wait till 
the turtle comes to the surface to breathe, 
but shoot at the back of the animal as it 
moves under the water, and hardly ever fail 
to pierce the submerged shell. : 

One of the most curious and interesting 
facts in natural history is the assimilation in 
many animals of form and colour to other 
objects, animate or inanimate. Thus the 
caterpillars, termed, from their mode of pro- 
gression, “‘ geometric,” bear so close a resem- 
blance to the twigs of the trees or bushes 
upon which they rest that it is no easy thing 
to distinguish them at a glance; the buff-tip 
moth, when at rest, looks just like a broken 
bit of lichen-covered branch, the coloured 
tips of the wings resembling a section of 
the wood. The beautiful Australian para- 
keets, known as the Betcherrygar parrots, 
look so much like the leaves of Eucalyptt, 
or gum-trees, on which they repose, that, 
though numbers may be perched upon a 
branch, they are hardly to be seen so long 
as they keep quiet. Some South American 
beetles (0 the family Casside) closely re- 
semble glittering drops of dew ; some kinds 
of spiders mimic flowerbuds, “ and station 
themselves motionless in the axils of leaves 
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and other parts of plants to wait for their 
victims.” Insects belonging to the genera 
of Mantis, Locusta, and Phasma often show 
a wonderful resemblance to leaves or sticks. 
Examples of “ mimetic analogy” may also be 
found amongst birds; but perhaps the most 
remarkable cases of imitation are to be found 
amongst the butterflies of the Valley of the 
Amazon, recently made known to us by 
Mr. Bates. There is a family of butterflies 
named Heliconide, of a slow flight and 
feeble structure, very numerous in this 





South American region, notwithstanding | 
that the districts abound with insectivorous | 
birds. Now, Mr. Bates has observed that | 
where large numbers of this family are | 
found they are always accompanied by 
species of a totally distinct family which 
closely resemble them in size, form, colour, 
and markings. So close is this resemblance 
that Mr. Bates often found it impossible to 
distinguish members of one family from 
those of the other when the insects were on 
the wing; and he observed, moreover, that 
when a local variety of a species of the 
Heliconide occurred, there was found also | 
a butterfly of another family imitating that 
local variety. There is no difficulty at all 
in distinguishing the imitators from the im- 
itated, for the latter have all a family like- 
ness, while the former depart from the nor- 
mal form and likeness of the families to which 
they respectively belong. What is the 
meaning of this curious fact? It is this: 
the Heliconide, or imitated butterflies, are 
not persecuted by birds, dragon-flies, lizards, 
or other insectivorous enemies, while the 
members of the imitating families are sub- 
ject to much persecution. The butterflies 
imitated are said to owe their immunity 
from persecution to their offensive odour, 
while no such fortunate character belongs 
to the imitating insects. But how, we nat- 
urally ask, has this change of colour and 
form been effected? Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Bates explain it on the principle of Natu- 
ral Selection. Let us suppose that a mem- 
ber of the persecuted family gave birth to 
a variety — and there is a tendency in all 
animals to produce varieties — exhibiting a 
very slight resemblance to some species of 
Heliconide. ‘This individual, in conse- 
quence of this slight resemblance, would 
have a better chance of living and produ- 
cing young than those of its relatives which 
bear no resemblance whatever to the un- 
molested family. Some of the offspring of 
this slightly-favored variet wel very 
probably show more marked resemblances 








to the’ unpersecuted butterflies; and thus 


the likeness between insects of totally dis- | 
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tinct groups would in course of time be, 
according to the law of inheritance, quite 
complete. This is the explanation which 
Mr. Bates gives of this natural phenomenon. 
The phenomenon itself is an undoubted 
one; whether it is or is not satisfactorily 
accounted for cannot at present be deter- 
mined ; we must wait for further investiga- 
tion. 

We had intended to speak of some of the 
South American Palms, those wondrous and 
valuable productions of tropical countries, 
the India-rubber trees, and other vegetable 
productions of the Amazons; but we must 
linger no longer with the excellent naturalist 
from whose volumes we have derived so 
much pleasure. Mr. Bates has written a 
book full of interest, with the spirit of a 
real lover of nature, and with the pen of a 
philosopher. 

Leaving, then, the New World, let us cast 
a glance, in company with one of the great- 
est botanists of the day, at what we may 
call the tropical features of the Sikkim 
Himalayas. Though this region is not strict- 
ly speaking within the Tropics, yet the vege- 
tation at the base is of a tropical character. 
In this wonderful district the naturalist is 
able to wander through every zone of vege- 
tation, from the “ dense deep-green dripping 
forests” at the base of the Himalaya, formed 
of giant trees, as the Duabanga and Termi- 
nalia, with Cedrela and Gordonia Wallichit, 
mingled with innumerable shrubs and herbs, 
to the lichens and mosses of the regions of 
perpetual snow. The tropical vegetation of 
the Sikkim extends from Siligoree, a station 
on the verge of the Terai, “ that low mala- 
rious belt which skirts the base of the 
Himalaya from the Sutlej to Brahma-Koond, 
in Upper Assam.” “ Every feature,” writes 
Dr. Hooker, “botanical, geological, and 
zoological, is new on entering this district. 
The change is sudden and immediate : sea 
and shore are hardly more conspicuously 
different; nor from the edge of the Terai 
to the limit of perpetual snow is any botani- 
cal region more clearly marked than this 
which is the commencement of Himalayan 
vegetation.” The banks of the numerous 
tortuous streams are richly clothed with 
vines and climbing convolvoluses, with 
various kinds of Cucurbitacee and Bignoni- 
acee. The district of the Terai is very 
pestilential, and, though fatal to Europeans, 
is inhabited by a race called the Mechis 
with impunity. As our traveller proceeded 
to the little bungalow of Punkabaree, about 
1800 feet in elevation, the bushy timber of 
the Terai was found to be replaced by giant 
forests, with large bamboos cresting the hills, 
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numerous epiphytical orchids and ferns, 
with Hoya, Scitaminee, and similar types of 
the hottest and dampest climates. All 
around Punkabaree the hills rise steeply 
5000 or 6000 feet; from the road at ont a 
little above the bingalow the view is de- 
scribed by Dr. Hooker as superb and very 
instructive : — 


“Behind (or north) the Himalaya rise in 
steep confused masses. Below, the hill on which 
I stood, and the ranges as far as the eye can 
reach east and west, throw spurs on the plains 
of India. ‘These are very thickly wooded, and 
enclose broad, dead-flat, hot or damp valleys, 
apparently covered with a dense forest. Secon- 
dary spurs of clay and gravel, like that imme- 
diately below Punkabaree, rest on the bases of 
the mountains and seem to form an intermediate 
neutral ground between flat and mountainous 
India. The Terai district forms a very irregu- 
lar belt, scantily clothed, and intersected by 
innumerable rivulets from the hills, which unite 
and divide again on the flat, till, emerging from 
the region of many trees, they enter the plains, 
following devious courses, which glisten like 
silver threads. The whole horizon is bounded 
by the sea-like expanse of the plains, which 
stretch away into the region of sunshine and 
fine weather, as one boundless flat. In the dis- 
tance, the courses of the Teesta and Cosi, the 
great drainers of the snowy Himalayas, and the 
recipients of innumerable smaller rills, are with 
difficulty traced at this, the dry season. The 
ocean-like appearance of this southern view is 
even more conspicuous in the heavens than on 
the land, the clouds arranging themselves after 
a singularly sea-scape fashion. Endless strata 
run in parallel ribbons over the extreme horizon ; 
above these, scattered cumuli, also in horizontal 
lines, are dotted against a clear gray sky, which 
gradually, as the eye is lifted, passes into a deep 
cloudless blue vault, continuously clear to the 
zenith ; there the cumuli, in white fleecy masses, 
again appear ; till, in the northern celestial hem- 
perce they thicken and assume the leaden hue 
of nimbi, discharging their moisture on the 
dark forest-clad hills around. The breezes are 
south-easterly, bringing that vapour from the 
Indian Ocean, which is rarefied and suspended 
aloft over the heated plains, but condensed into 
a drizzle when it strikes the cooler flanks of the 
hills, and into heavy rain when it meets their 
still colder summits. Upon what a gigantic 
scale does nature here operate! Vapours 
raised from an ocean whose nearest shore is 
more than 400 miles distant, are safely trans- 
ported without the loss of one drop of water, 
to support the rank luxuriance of this far dis- 
tant region. This and other offices fulfilled, the 
waste waters are returned by the Cosi and Teesta 
to the ocean, and again exhaled, exported, 
expended, re-collected and returned.” 


Many travellers complain of the annoy- 
ance caused to them by leeches. Legions 
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of these pests abound in the watercourses 
and dense jungles of the Sikkim, and 
though their bite is painless, it is followed 


| by considerable effusion of blood. “They 


puncture through thick worsted stockings, 
and even trousers; and when full, roll in 
the form of a little soft ball into the bot- 
tom of the shoe, where their presence 18 
hardly felt in walking.” 

A thousand feet higher, above the bunga- 
low of Punkabaree, the vegetation is very 
rich, the prevalent timber being of enor- 
mous size, “and scaled by climbing Legu- 
minose, as Bauhinias and Robinias, which 
sometimes sheathe the trunks or span the 
forest with huge cables, joining tree to 
tree.” Their trunks are also clothed with 
orchids, and still more beautifully with 
pothos, peppers, vines, and convolvuli. 


“The beauty of the drapery of the Pothos 
leaves (Scindapsus) is pre-eminent, whether for 
the graceful folds the foliage assumes or for 
the liveliness of its colour. Of the more con- 
spicuous smaller trees the wild banana is the 
most abundant; its crown of very beautiful 
foliage contrasting with the smaller-leaved 
plants amongst which it nestles ; next comes a 
screw pine (Pandanus) with a straight stem 
and a tuft of leaves, each eight or ten feet 
long, waving on all sides. Araliacew with 
smooth or armed slender trunks, and Mappa- 
like Euphorbiacee spread their long petioles 
horizontally forth, each terminated with an 
ample leaf some feet in diameter. Bamboo 
abounds everywhere ; its dense tufts of culms 
100 feet and upwards high are as thick asa 
man’s thigh at the base. Twenty or thirty 
species of ferns (including a tree fern), were 
luxuriant and handsome. Foliaceous lichens 
and a few mosses appeared at 2000 feet. Such 
is the vegetation of the roads through the 
tropical forests of Outer-Himalaya.” 


As we ascend about 2000 feet higher, we 
find many plants of the temperate zone 
mingling with the tropical vegetation, 
amongst which “a very English-looking 
bramble,” bearing a good yellow fruit, is 
the first to mark the change; next, mighty 
oaks, with large lamellated cups and mag- 
nificent foliage succeed, till along the ridge 
of the mountain to Kursiong, at an eleva- 
tion of about 4800 feet, the change in the 
flora is complete. Here the vegetation re- 
calls to mind home impressions: “ the oak 
flowering, the birch bursting into leaf, the 
violet, Chrysosplenium, Stellaria and Arum, 
Vaccinium, wild strawberry, maple, gerani- 
um, bramble. A colder wind blew here; 
mosses and lichens carpeted the banks and 
road-sides; the birds and insects were very 
different from those below, and everything 
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proclaimed the marked change in the vege- 


tation.” And yet even at this elevation we 
meet with forms of tropical plants, “ pothos, 
bananas, palms, figs, pepper, numbers of 
pa orchids, and similar genuine trop- 
ical genera.” 

The hill-station of Darjiling, the well- 
known sanitarium, where the health of 
Europeans is recruited by a temperate 
climate, is about 370 miles to the north of 
Calcutta. The ridge “varies in height 
from 6500 to 7500 feet above the level of 
the sea, 8000 feet being the elevation at 
which the mean temperature most nearly 
coincides with that of London, viz., 50°.” 
The forests around Darjiling are composed 
“pact dl of magnolias, caks, laurels, with 

irch, alder, maple, holiy. Dr. Hooker 
draws especial attention to the absence of 
Leguminose, “the most prominent botan- 
ical feature in the vegetation of the region,” 
which, he says, is too high for the tropical 
tribes of the warmer elevation, too low for 
the Alpines, and probably too moist for 
those of temperate regions; cool, equable, 
humid climates being generally unfavour- 
able to the above-named order. “ The 
supremacy of this temperate region con- 
sists in the infinite number of forest trees, 
in the absence (in the usual proportion at 
any rate) of such common orders as Com- 
posite, Leguminosae, Crucifere, and Ranun- 
culacee, and of grasses amongst Monoco- 
tyledons, and in the predominance of the 
rarer and more local families, as those of 
Rhododendron, Camellia, Magnolia, Ivy, 
Cornel, Honeysuckle, Hydrangea, Begonia, 
and epiphytic orchids.” 

We regret that want of space prevents 
us dwelling longer on the scenes of tropical 
Himalaya so’ graphically described by Dr. 
Hooker. We will conclude this imperfect 
sketch with our traveller’s description of 
the scenery along the banks of the great 
Rungeet, 6000 feet below Darjiling : — 


“Leaving the forest, the path led along the 
river bank, and over the great masses of rock 
which strewed its course. The beautiful India- 
rubber fig was common. - . On the 
forest-skirts, JZoya, parasitical Orchidie, and 
Ferns abounded; the Chaulmoogra, whose 
fruit is used to intoxicate fish, was very com- 
mon; as was an immense mulberry-tree, that 
yields a milky juice and produces a long green 
sweet fruit. Large fish, chiefly cyprinoid, were 
abundant in the beautifully clear water of the 
river. But by far the most striking feature 
consisted in the amazing quantity of superb 
butterflies, large tropical swallow-tails, black, 
with scarlet or yellow eyes on their wings. 
They were seen everywhere, sailing majestical- 
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ly through the still hot air, ‘or fluttering from 
one scorching rock to another, and especially 
loving to settle on the damp sand of the river; 
where they sat by thousands, with erect wings, 
balancing themselves with a rocking motion, 
as their heavy sails inclined. them to one side 
or the other, resembling a crowded fleet of 
yachts on a calm day. Such an entomological 
display cannot be surpassed. Cicindele and 
the great Cicadew were everywhere lighting on 
the ground, when they uttered a short sharp 
creaking sound, and anon disappeared as if by 
magic. Beautiful whip-snakes were gleaming 
in the sun: they hold on by a few coils of the 
tail round a twig, the greater part of their body 
stretched out horizontally, occasionally retract- 
ing and darting an unerring aim at some in- 
sect. The narrowness of the gorge, and the 
excessive steepness of the bounding hills, pre- 
vented any view except of the opposite moun- 
tain-face which was one dense forest, in which 
the wild banana was conspicuous.” 


One of the most remarkable botanical dis- 
coveries of modern days, is that of a very 
curious and anomalous genus of plants, 
named by Dr. Hooker, Welwitschia, in hon- 
our of its discoverer, Dr. Frederic Welwitsch, 
who first noticed this singular plant in a let- 
ter to Sir William Hooker, dated August, 
1860. “ I have been assured,” says Dr. Hook- 
er, in his valuable memoir of this plant, “‘ by 
those who remember it, that since the dis- 
covery of the Rafflesia Arnoldii, no vegeta- 
ble production has excited so great an 
interest as the subject of the present Me- 
moir.” We well remember this singular 

lant, having seen a specimen in the Kew 

erbarium soon after its arrival in this 
country. The following is Dr. Hooker’s ac- 
count of its appearance and prominent 
characters : — 


“The Welwitschia is a woody plant, said to 
attain a century in duration, with an obconic 
trunk about 2 feet long, of which a few inches 
rise above the soil, presenting the appearance of 
a flat, two-lobed, depressed mass, sometimes 
(according to Dr. Welwitsch) attaining 14 feet 
in circumference (!) and looking like a round 
table. When full grown, it is dark brown, 
hard and cracked over the whole surface (much 
like the burnt crust of a loaf of bread); the low- 
er portion forms a stout tap-root, buried in the 
soil and branching downwards at the end. 
From deep grooves in the circumference of the 
depressed mass two enormous leaves are given 
off, each 6 feet long when full grown, one cor- 
responding to each lobe. These are quite flat, 
linear, very leathery, and split to the base into 
innumerable thongs that lie curling upon the 
surface of the soil. Its discoverer describes 


these same two leaves as being present from 
the earliest condition of the plant, and assures 
me that they are in fact developed from the two 
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cotyledons of the seed, and are persistent, being 
replaced by no others. From the circumference 

the tabular mass, above but close to the in- 
sertion of the leaves, spring stout dichoto- 
mously branched cymes, nearly a foot high, bear- 
ing small erect scarlet cones, which eventually 
become oblong and attain the size of those of 
the common spruce fir. The scales of the cones 
are very closely imbricated, and contain when 
young and still very small, solitary flowers, 
which in some cases are hermaphrodite (struc- 
turally but not functionally), in others female.” 


After describing these flowers in botani- 
cal terms, Dr. Hooker adds, “‘ The mature 
cone is tetragonous, and contains a broad- 
ly winged scale. Its discoverer observes 
that the whole plant exudes a resin, and 
that it is called ‘tumbo’ by the natives. 
It inhabits the elevated sandy plateau near 
Cape Negro (lat. 14° 40’ S. to 23° S.), on 
the south-west coast of Africa.” Dr. Hook- 
er regards the Welwitschia as “the only 
— flowering-plant which at no period 

as other vegetative organs than those prop- 
er to the embryo itself. The main axis being 
represented by the radicle, which becomes 
a gigantic caulicle and develops a root 
from its base, and inflorescences from its 
plumulary end, and the leaves being the 
two cotyledons in a very highly developed 
and specialized condition.” * 

_ Few countries present more objects of 
interest to the naturalist than the island of 
Madagascar, amongst the botanical treasures 
of which island the water yam or lace-leaf 
(Ouvirandra fenestralis) claims especial no- 
tice. This beautiful and singular plant, 
which belongs to the natural order Naiad- 
ace, was first made known to the scientific 
world by Du Petit Thouars in 1822. Hor- 
ticulturists are indebted to Mr. Ellis, the 
.well-known author of Polynesian Research- 
es, for the introduction of this singular 
"ap into England, specimens of which may 

e seen in the thepel Guadens at Kew and 
elsewhere : — 


“This plant,” says Mr. Ellis, “is not only 
extremely curious, but also very valuable to the 
natives, who, at certain seasons of the year, 
gather it as an article of food — the fleshy root 
when cooked, yielding a farinaceous substance 
resembling the yam. Hence its native name 
ouvirandrano, literally, yam of the water ;— 
ouvi in the Malagasy and Polynesian languages 
signifing yam, and rano in the former and 
some of the latter signifying water. The 
ouvirandra is not only a rare and curious, but a 
singularly beautiful plant, both in structure and 
colour. From the several crowns of the branch- 


*“Transactions of the Linnean Society,” vol. 


xxiv. Part I. 
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ing root growing often a foot or more deep in 
the water, a number of graceful leaves nine or 
ten inches long, and two or three inches wide, 
spread out horizontally just beneath the sur- 
face of the water. The flower-stalks rise from 
the centre of the leaves, and the branching or 
forked flower is curious ; but the structure of 
the leaf is peculiarly so, and seems like a living 
fibrous skeleton rather than an entire leaf. The 
longitudinal fibres extend in curved lines along 
its entire length atid are united by thread-like 
fibres or veins, crossing them at right angles 
from side to side, at a short distance from each 
other. The whole leaf looks as if composed of 
fine tendrils, wrought after a most regular pat- 
tern so as to resemble a piece of bright-green 
lace or open needle-work. Each leaf rises 
from the crown on the root like a short deli- 
cate-looking pale green or yellow fibre, gradual- 
ly unfolding its feathery-looking sides and in- 
creasing its size as it spreads beneath the water. 
The leaves in their several stages of growth 
pass through almost every gradation of colour, 
from a = yellow to a dark olive-green, be- 
coming brown or even black before they finally 
decay ; air-bubbles of considerable size frequent- 
ly appearing under the full-formed and healthy 
leaves. It is scarcely possible to imagine any 
object of the kind more attractive and beautiful 
than a full-grown specimen of this plant, with 
its dark-green leaves forming the limit of a cir- 
cle two or three feet in diameter, and in the 
transparent water within that circle presenting 
leaves in every stage of development, both as to 
colour and size. Nor is it the least curious 
to notice that these slender and fragile struc- 
tures, apparently not more substantial than the 
gossamer and flexible as a feather, still possess 
a tenacity and wiriness which allow the delicate 
leaf to be raised by the hand to the surface of 
the water without injury.” 


No natural order of plants has created or 
continues to create a greater degree of in- 
terest amongst travellers and botanists than 
the Orchidacee, of which more than three - 
thousand species have been described ; the 
anomalous structure of their reproductory 
part., the singularity in form of the floral 
envelopes, the grotesque resemblance which 
many kinds bear to some object or other of 
the animal world, the rarity, beauty, and 
delicious fragrance of some forms, all com- 
bine to render these plants of great value 
and interest. As inhabitants of hot and 
damp localities, orchids are in general epi- 
phytes, as in the Brazilian forests, in the 
lower portions of the Himalayan Mountains, - 
and in the islands of the Indian Archipela- - 
go; when they occur in temperate regions, 
they are terrestrial in their mode of growth ; 
in extremely dry or cold climates, orchida- 
ceous plants are unknown. Two rare and 
beautiful epiphytal orchids, the Angraecum 
sesquipedale and A. superbum were obtained 
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by Mr. Ellis in Madagascar and Mauritius, 
and introduced into this country. Of the 
former, the largest flowered of all the 
orchids, Dr. Lindley has given the following 
description : — 


“‘ The plant forms a stem about eighteen inch- 
es high, covered with long leathery leaves in 
two ranks like Vanda tricolor and its allies ; but 
they have a much more beautiful appearance, 
owing to a drooping habit, and a delicate bloom 
which clothes their surface. From the axils: of 
the uppermost of these leaves appear short stiff 
flower-stalks, each bearing three, and sometimes 
five flowers extending seven inches in breadth, 
and the same in height. They are furnished 
with a firm, curved, tapering, tail-like spur, 
about fourteen inches long. When first open 
the flower is slightly tinged with green, except 
the tip, which is almost pure white; after a 
short time the green disappears, and the whole 
surface acquires the softest waxy texture and 
perfect whiteness. In this condition they re- 
main, preserving all their delicate beauty for 
more than five weeks. Even before they ex- 

nd, the greenish buds, which are three inches 

ong, have a very noble appearance.” 


To the scientific naturalist few subjects 
are more full of deep interest than the ques- 
tion of the geographical distribution of 
animals. Dr. Sclater, the active Secretary 
of the Zodlogical Society of London, has 
contributed an instructive paper, “ On the 
Mammals of Madagascar,” to the second 
number of the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Science,” from which we gather the follow- 
ing facts. As ageneral rule it is found that 
the faune and flore of such countries as 
are most nearly contiguous, do most nearly 
resemble one another, while on the other 
hand those tracts of land which are farthest 

‘asunder are inhabited by most different 
forms of animal and vegetable life. Now 
Madagascar, with the Sinemeene Islands, 
is a strange exception to the rule; for the 
forms of Mammalia which are found in 
these islands are very different from the 
forms which occur in the contiguous coast of 
Africa, although the channel between Mada- 
gascar and the Continent is in one place 
not more than 200 miles; “the numerous 
mammals of the orders Ruminantia, Pachy- 
dermata, and Proboscidea, so characteristic 
of the Athiopian fauna, are entirely absent 
from Madagascar. The same is the case 
with the larger species of carnivora which 

are found througiout the African continent, 
but do not extend into Madagascar. Again, 
the highly organized types of Quadrumana, 
which prevail in the forests of the mainland, 
are utterly wanting in the neighbouring 
island; their place being there occupied by 
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several genera of the inferior family of 
Lemurs.” Dr. Sclater shows that this ano- 
maly is not confined to the orders already 
enumerated, but that similar irregularities 
prevail to a Pog or lesser extent in 
every part of the mammalian series, and 
that in short the anomalies presented to us 
of the forms of life prevalent in the island 
of Madagascar “ are so striking, that claims 
have been put forward in its favour to be 
considered as a distinct primary geographi- 
cal region of the earth.” Dr. Sclater also 
draws attention to the very curious fact, 
“quite unparalleled, as far as is hitherto 
known, in any other fauna, that nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number of known species 
of the mammals of this island are members 
of one peculiar group of Quadrumana.” 
The family of Lemuride contains no less 
than eight generic types all different from 
those found in Africa and India, although 
this group is also represented in Africa b 
the abnormal form Perodicticus, and in India 
by Nycticebus and Loris, two allied genera. 
The celebrated Aye Aye (Chiromys Mada- 
‘anya ate a specimen of which anoma- 
ous animal is at present in the New Mon- 
key House in the Zoléogical Society’s Gar- 
dens, Regent’s Park, is considered by Prof. 
Owen to be more nearly allied to some of 
the African Galagos than to any other form 
of animal. Of Insectivora, the genera 
Centetes, Ericulus, and Echinogale, small 
animals resembling hedgehogs in outward 
appearance, are thought to be most nearly 
allied to an American genus! From the 
anomalies in the euealiine fauna of this 
island Dr. Sclater arrives at the following 
deductions, which, however, as they are 
based upon the hypothesis of the derivative 
origin of species, cannot at present be 
deemed altogether conclusive : — 


“1, Madagascar has never been connected 
with Africa, as it at present exists. This would 
seem probable from the absence of certain all- 
pervading /Ethiopian types in Madagascar, such 
as Antelope, Hippopotamus, Felis, &. But, on 
the other hand, the presence of Lemurs in Afri- 
ca, render it certain that Africa, as it at present 
exists, contains land that once formed part of 
Madagascar. 

“2. Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands 
(which are universally acknowledged to belong 
to the same category) must have remained for 
a long epoch separated from every other part of 
the globe, in order to have acquired the many 
peculiarities now exhibted in their mammal fau- 
na —e. g., Lemur, Chiromys, Eupleres, Centetes, 
&c.,— to be elaborated by the gradual modi- 
fication of pre-existing forms. 

3. Some land-connection must have existed in 
former ages between Madagascar and India, 
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whereon the original stock, whence the present 
Lemuride of Africa, Madagascar, and India, are 
descended, flourished. 

“4. It must be likewise allowed that some 
sort of connection must also have existed be- 
tween Madagascar and land which now forms 
part of the New World — in order to permit 
the derivation of the Centetine from a common 
stock with the Solenodon, and to account for the 
fact that the Lemuride, as a body, are certainly 
more nearly allied to the weaker forms of Amer- 
ican monkeys than to any of the Simiide of the 
Old World.” 

“The anomalies of the Mammal fauna of 
Madagascar can best be explained by supposing 
that, anterior to the existence of Africa in its 
present shape, a large continent occupied parts 
of the Atlantic and Indian Ocean, stretching out 
towards (what is now) America on the West, 
and to India and its islands on the East; that 
this continent was broken up into islands of 
which some become amalgamated with the pres- 
ent continent of Africa, and some possibly with 
what is now Asia—and that in Madagascar 
and the Mascarene islands we have existing 
relics of this great continent.” 


We fain. would have lingered on the nat- 
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tropical nature as it appears in Borneo, Ja- 
va, Sumatra, and other islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, but we must stop. We ought 
not, however, to conclude these gleanings 
without a brief notice of Dr. Hartwig’s pop- 
ular book, whose title we have placed at the 
head of this article. ‘There are those who look 
with contempt on popular science of all 
kinds, and regard with undisguised aversion 
such compilations as the one before us. We 
do not skare these feelings in the least de- 
gree; on the contrary, we welcome most 
heartily such introductions to the Study of 
Natural History. True, they may be some- 
times of little scientific value, but they are 
very useful stepping-stones to something 
more solid. They are more especially in- 
tended for the young, but those of mature 
years may derive much profit by a perusal 
of many of these works, and even the nat- 
uralist may read them with pleasure and in- 
struction. The numerous beautifully illus- 
trated and carefully compiled works on nat- 
ural history, such as the book before us, to- 
gether with “The Sea and its living Won- 





ural products of this interesting island, to 
drink of the refreshing liquid furnished by 
the traveller-tree, and to admire the sago 
palms and other vegetable forms, but 
—_ forbids our _ dwelling longer on 
the natural productions of the Tropics.* 


* In our own territory of the Seychelles Islands, 4° 
to 5° S., 300 miles N. E. of the great island just al- 
luded to, we see one of the strangest of vegetable 
productions, the double cocoa-nut, or Lodoicea,which 
was fully described by Mr. Ward iu the “ Journal of 
the Linnean Society, 1864:”—‘* The shortest period 
before the tree puts forth its buds is 30 years, and 


ders,” by the same writer, with Routledge’s 
admirable “ Natural History,” and several 
of the Christian Knowledge Society’s pub- 
lications, which have appeared within the 
last few years, are an encouraging sign of 
the growing interest which the rising gene- 
ration takes in the study of the great Crea- 
tor’s Works, and we heartily wish them 
“God speed.” 
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| or socket about 24 feet in diameter and 14 foot in 
depth, narrowing to the bottom. ‘This bow! is pier- 











100 years must elapse before it attains its full growth. | ced with handreds of small oval holes about the size 
One plant in the Garden at Government House, | of thimbles, with hollow tubes corresponding on the 
planted 15 years ago, is quite in its infancy, about | outside, through which the roots penetrate the 
16 feet in height, but with no stem yet visible, the | ground on all sides, never, howéver, becoming at- 
long leaves shooting from the earth like the Travel- | tached to the bowl, their eons elasticity affording 
ler’s Palm ( Urania speciosa), and much resembling | an almost imperce tible, but very necessary play to 
it in shape, but much larger. Unlike the cocoanut- | the parent stem wheu struggling against the force of 
trees, which bend to every gale and are never quite | violent gales. This bow! is of the same substance 
straight, the coco-de-mer-trees are as upright as iron | as the shell of the nut, only much thicker. As far as 

illars. At the age of 30 the trees first put forth | can be ascertained, it never rots or wears out. It 

lossoms. ‘The female tree alone produces the nut, | has been found quite perfect and entire ia every re- 
and is 6 feet shorter than the male, which attains a | spect 60 years after the tree has been cut down. At 
Curiense —— sockets are still remaining which 
are kuown to have belonged to trees cut down by 





height of 100 feet. From fructitication to full matu- 
rity a putes of nearly 10 years elapses.” But the 
remarkable point is the arangement of the roots 





| the first settlers in the island [1742]. One of these 
oo is tobe seen in the Museum of woods at 
ew. 


unlike any other tree. ‘ The base of the trunk is of 
a bulbous form, and this bulb fits into a natural bowl 
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THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR. 
(Cor. ii. 30.) 


AWAKE my soul! and for the strife, 
Of onward, upward, Christian life, 
In earnest faith prepare ; 

Where the fight rages fierce and high, 
Goes forth the Church’s chivalry ; 
And thou, too, must be there. 


Thy Lord awaits thee in the field — 

Bring forth the spear, essay the shield, 
And bind thine armor on ; 

Low though thou art, for thee there’s fame, 
By thee a high and honored name, 

And glory may be won. 


Never, in tourney or in fight 

Did warrior old win name so bright, 
As thou mayst win and wear, 

If like the valiant ones of old 

Thy faith be strong, thy heart be bold 
To do as well as dare. 


Not with a sword by bloodshed stained, 
Nor for a wreath, that, soon as gained, 
Shall fade upon thy brow ; 

But with the sword of God’s good word, 
And for the “well done” of thy Lord, 
Go forth and conquer now. 


Wait not till foes in serried line, 
And burnish’d armor flash and shine, 
To tempt thee to the fray ; 

Thine enemies are all around, 

And every spot is battle-ground, 
Where thou canst ‘‘ watch and pray.” 


In little things of common life, 

There lies the Christian’s noblest strife ; 
When he does conscience make 

Of every thought and throb within ; 
And words and works, of self and sin 
Crushes for Jesus’ sake ; 


And all the while no glory sees, 

Save in his own infirmities, 

Which magnify the grace ; 

That out of weakness, strength can bring, 
And give, so low and vile a thing, 

In God’s high work a place. 


Then up my soul, and onward press 
To Jesus — in the wilderness, 

He waits and fights for thee ; 

Thy love to Him, devoutly prove 

By deeds, not words, and let His love 
Thy “shield and buckler ” be. 


— Monsell’s Spiritual Songs. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR. 














THE LADY MERLE. 


As formal and lone as the statue of stone 
That stood on his terraced wall, 4 
Was the noble Ear! till the Lady Merle 
Moved mistress of heart and hall : 
Till he met the Lady Merle — 
Till he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married the Lady Merle. 


As grave and as cold as the portraits old 
That hung on his panels of oak, 
Did the lines of his race o’ershadow the face 
That never with laughter broke : 
Till he met the Lady Merle — 
Till he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married the Lady Merle. 


As silent and dark as his untrodden park, 
Lived the Earl from year to year, 

And his haughty pride fell far and wide, 
Chilling the land with fear : 

Till he met the Lady Merle — 
Till he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 

And married the Lady Merle. 


But beamingly bright as the morning light 
On statue and pictured wall, 
Did the light of her love through his fortunes 
move, . 
And over his manhood fall : 
When he met the Lady Merle — 
When he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married the Lady Merle. 


And never, they say, was a fairer day 
Than that when the grave-faced Earl, 
His nature forsook for the kindly look, 
And the heart of the Lady Merle: 
When he met the Lady Merle — 
When he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married the Lady Merle. 


Oh, is it not strange how our natures will 
change 
In a woman’s holy control, 
And how the strong grace of a lovely face 
Will conquer and fashion the soul, 
When we meet our Lady Merles— 
When we meet, and love, and woo, and win, 
And marry our Lady Merles ? 


—Public Opinion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EVIL WORDS. 


Ciara AmEpRoz had received her two 
letters together, —that, namely, from the 
attorney, and that from Captain Aylmer, 
— and the result of those letters is wer 
known. She accepted her lover’s renewed 
offer of marriage, acknowledging the force 
of his logic, and putting faith in the 
strength of his assurances. This she did 
without seeking advice from any one. Who 
was there from whom she could seek advice 
on such a matter as that ? — who, at least, 
was there at Belton? That her father 
would, as a matter of course, bid her accept 
we Aylmer, was, she thought, certain ; 
and she knew well that Mrs. Askerton 
would do the same. She asked no counsel 
from any one, but taking the two letters up 
to her own room, sat down to consider them. 
That which referred to her aunt’s money, 
together with the postscript in Captain 
Aylmer's letter on the same subject, would 
be of the least ible moment, if she 
could bring herself to give a favourable an- 
swer to the other proposition. But should 
she not be able to do this,—should she 
hesitate as to doing so at once, — then she 
must write to the lawyer in very strong 
terms, refusing altogether to have anything 
to do with the money. And in such a case 
as this, not a word could she say to her fa- 
ther either on one subject or on the other. 

But why should she not accept the offer 
made to her? Captain Aylmer declared 
that he had determined to ask her to be his 
wife before he had made any promise to 
Mrs. Winterfield. If this were in truth so, 
then the very ground on which she had sep- 
arated herself from him would be removed. 
Why should she hesitate in acknowledg- 
ing to herself that she loved the man and 
believed him to be true? So she sat her- 
self down and answered both the letters, — 
writing to the lawyer first. To him she 
said that nothing need be done about the 
money or the interest till he should see or 
hear from — Aylmer again. Then to 
Captain Aylmer she wrote very shortly, 
but very openly, — with the same ill-judged 
candour which her spoken words to him 
had displayed. Of course she would be 
his; his without hesitation, now that she 
knew that he expressed his own wishes, and 
not merely those of his aunt. “As to the 
money,” she said, “it would be simpiy non- 
sense now for us to have any talk of money. 
It is yours in any way, and you had better 
manage about it as you please. I have 
written an ambiguous letter to Mr. Green, 
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which will simply plague him, and which 
you may go and see if you like.” Then she 
added her postscript, in which she said that 
she should now at once tell her father, as 
the news would remove from his mind all 
solicitude as to her future position. That 
Captain Aylmer did go to Mr. Green we al- 
ready know, and we know also that he told 
Mr. Green of his intended marriage. 

Nothing was said by Captain Aylmer as 
to any proposed period for their marriage ; 
but that was only natural. It was not prob- 
able that any man would name a day till he 
knew whether or not he was accepted. In- 
deed, Clara, on thinking over the whole af- 
fair, was now disposed to find fault rather 
with herself than with her lover, and for- 
getting his coldness and formality at Peri- 
vale, remembered only the fact of his offer 
to her, and his assurance now received that 
he had intended to make it before the 
scene which had taken place between him 
and his aunt. She did find fault with her- 
self, telling herself that she had quarrelled 
with him without sufficient cause ;— and 
the eager, loving candour of her letter to 
him was attributable to those self-accusa- 
tions. 

“ Papa,” she said, after the postman had 

one away from Belton, so that there might 

no possibility of any recall of her letter, 

“ T have something to tell you, which I hope 
will give you pleasure.” 

“Tt isn’t often that I hear anything of 
that kind,” said he. 

“ But I think this will give you pleasure. 
I do indeed. Iam going to Me married.” 

“ Going to what ?” 

“Going to be married, papa. That is, if 
I have your leave. Of course, any offer of 
that kind that I have accepted is subject to 
your approval.” 

“ And Ihave been told nothing about it ?” 

“ ¥t began at Perivale, and I could not 
tell you then. You do not ask me who is 
to be my husband.” 

“It is not Will Belton ?* 

* Poor Will! No; itis not Will. It is 
Frederic Aylmer. I think you would pre- 
— as a son-in-law even to my cousin 

“No I shouldn’t. Why should I prefer a 
man whom I don’t even know, who lives in 
London, and who will take you away, so 


that I shall never/see you again?” 
“Dear papa ; — don’t of it.in that 
way. I thought you would be glad toknow 


that I was to be sa—-so—so happy!” 

“ But why is it to be done in this way, — 
of a sudden? Why didn’t he come to me ? 
Will came to me the very first. thing.” 
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“ He couldn’t come all the way to Belton 
very well;—particularly as he does not 
know you.” 

“ Will came here.” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t make difficulties. Of 
course that was different. He was here 
when he first thought of it. And even 
then he didn’t think very much about it.” 

“ He did all that he could, I suppose.” 

““Well;—yes. I don’t know how that 
might be.” And Clara almost laughed as 
she felt the difficulties into which she was 
creeping. ‘Dear Will. Heis much better 
as a cousin than as a husband.” 

“T don’t see that at all. Captain Ayl- 
mer will not have the Belton estate, or 
Plaistow Hall.” 

“Surely he is well enough off to take 
care of a wife. He will have the whole of 
the Perivale estate, you know.” 

“I don’t know anything about it. Ac- 
cording to my ideas of what is proper he 
should have spoken to me first. If he 
could not come, he might have written. 
No doubt my ideas may be old-fashioned, 
and I’m told that Captain Aylmer is a fash- 
ionable young man.” 

“ Indeed he is not, papa. He is a hard- 
working member of Ba. iament.” 

“T don’t know that he is any the better 
for that. People seem to think that if a 
man is a member of Parliament he may do 
what he pleases. There is Thompson, the 
member for Minehead, who has bought 
some sort of place out by the moors: I 
never saw 60 vulgar, pig-headed a fel- 
low in my life. Being in Parliament used 
to be something when I was young, but it 
won’t make a man a gentleman now-a-days. 
It seems to me that none but brewers, and 
tallow-chandlers, and lawyers go into Parlia- 
ment now. Will Belton could go into Par- 
liament if he pleased, but he knows better 
. that. He won’t make himself such a 

00 ” 

This was not comfortable to Clara; but 
she knew her father, and allowed him to go 
on with his grumbling. He would come 
round by degrees, yon would appreciate, 
if he could not be induced to acknowledge, 
the wisdom of the step she was about to 
take. 

“ When is it to be?” he asked. 

“Nothing of that kind has ever been 
mentioned, papa.” 

“Tt had better be soon, if I am to have 
anything to do with it.” 

ow it was certainly the case that the old 
man was very ill. He had not been out of 
the house since Clara had returned home ; 
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his food, he could hardly be induced to eat 
anything when the morsels for which he ex- 
pressed a wish were got for him. 

“ Of course you will be consulted, papa, 
before anything is settled.” 

“T don’t wan‘ to be in anybody’s way, 
my dear.” 

“ And may I tell Frederic that you have 
given your consent ?” , 

“ What’s the use of my consenting or not 
consenting? If you had been anxious to 
oblige me you would have taken your cou- 
sin Will.” 

“ Oh, papa, how could I accept a man I 
didn’t love ?” 

“ You seemed to be very fond of him at 
first ; and I must say, I thought he was ill- 
treated.” 

“ Papa, papa; do not say such things as 
that to me!” 

“What am I to do? You tell me, and 
I can’t altogether hold my tongue.” Then 
there was a pause. “ Well, my dear, as 
for my consent, of course you may have it, 
— if it’s worth anything. I don’t know 
that I ever heard anything bad about Cap- 
tain Aylmer. 

He had heard nothing bad about Captain 
Aylmer! Clara, as she left her father, felt 
that this was very grievous. Whatever 
cause she might have had for discontent 
with her lover, she could not but be aware 
that he was a man whom any father might 
be proud to welcome as a suitor for his 
daughter. He was a man as to whom no 
ill tales had ever been told ;— who had 
never been known to do anything wrong 
or imprudent ; who had always been more 
than respectable, and as to whose worldly 
“a~ no exception could be taken. She 

ad been entitled to expect her father’s 
warmest congratulations, and her tidings 
had been received as though she had on 
posed to give her hand to one whose char- 
acter and position only just made it not 
imperative on the father to withhold his 
consent! All this was hard, and feeling it 
to be so, she went upstairs, all alone, and 
cried bitterly as she thought of it. 

On the next day she went down to the 
cottage and saw Mrs. Askerton. She went 
there with the express purpose of telling 
her friend of her engagement, — desirous 
of obtaining in that quarter the sympathy 
which her father declined to give her. 
Had her communication to him been ac- 
cepted in a different spirit, she might prob- 
ably have kept her secret from Mrs. Asker- 
ton till something further had been fixed 
about her marriage; but she was in want 





and, though he was always grumbling about 


of a few kind words, and pined for some of 
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that encouragement which ladies in love 
usually wish to receive, at any rate from 
some one chosen friend. But when she found 
herself alone with Mrs. Askerton she hardly 
knew how to tell her news; and at first 
could not tell it at all, as that. lady was 
eager in speaking on another subject. 

“When do you expect your cousin?” 
Mrs. Askerton asked, almost as soon as 
Clara was seated. 

_ “The day after to-morrow.” 

“ And he is in London now?” 

“He may be. I dare say he is. But I 
don’t know anything about it.” 

“I can tell you then that he is. Colonel 
Askerton has heard of his being there.” 

“ You seem to speak of it as though there 
were some offence in it. Is there any rea- 
son why he should not be in London if he 

leases ?” 

“ None in the least. I would much rath- 
er that he should be there than here.” 

“Why so? Will his coming hurt you ?” 

“T don’t like him. I don’t like him at 
all; —and now you know the truth. You 
believe in him;—I don’t. You think him 
to be a fine fellow and a gentleman, where- 
as I don’t think him to be either.” 

“ Mrs. Askerton !” 

“ This is strong language, I know.” 

“ Very strong language.” 

“Yes, my dear; but the truth is, Clara, 
that you and I, living together here this 
sort of hermet’s life, each seeing so much 
of the other and seeing nothing of anybody 
else, must either be real friends, telling 
each other what we think, or we must be 
nothing. We can’t go on with the ordin 
make-believes of society, saying little civil 
soe and not going beyond them. 

herefore I have made up my mind to tell 
you in plain language that I don’t like 
your cousin, and T don’t believe in him.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by believ- 
ing in a man.” 

“I believe in you. Sometimes I have 
thought that you’ believe in me, and some- 
times I have feared that you do not. I 
think that you are - and honest, and 
true; and therefore I like to see your face 
and hear your voice,—though it is not 
often that you say very pleasant things to 
me.” 

“ Do I say unpleasant things ? ” 

“T am not going to quarrel with you, — 
not if I can help it. hat business has 
Mr. Belton to go about London making in- 
quiries as to me? What have I done to 
him, that he should honour me so far?” 

“ Has he made inquiries?” 


tented with me as I am,— if you are satis- 
fied, why should he want to learn more? 
If you have any question to ask me I will 
answer it. But what right can he have to 
be asking questions among strangers ? ” 

Clara had no question to ask, and yet she 
could not say that she was satisfied. She 
would have been better satisfied to have 
known more of Mrs. Askerton, but yet she 
had never condescended to make inquiries 
about her friend. But her curiosity was 
now greatly raised; and, indeed, Mrs. 
Askerton’s manner was so strange, her 
vehemence so unusual, and her eagerness 
to rush into dangerous subjects so unlike 
her usual tranquillity in conversation, that 
Clara did not know how to answer her. 

“I know nothing of any questioning,” 
she said. 

“T am sure you don’t. Had I thought 
you did, much as I love you, — valuable as 
your society is to me down in this desert, 
—I would never speak to you again. But 
remember, — if you want to ask any ques- 
tions, and will them of me, —of me, — 
I will answer them, and will not be angry.” 

“ But I don’t want to ask any questions.” 

“ You may some day; and then you can 
remember what I say.” 

“And am I to understand that you are 
determined to quarrel with my cousin 
Will?” 

“Quarrel with him! I don’t sup 
that I shall see him. After What I have 
said it is not probable that you will bring 
him here, and the servant will have orders 
to say that I am not at home if he should 
call. Luckily he and Colonel Askerton did 
not meet when he was here before.” 

“This is the most strange thing I ever 
heard in my life.” 

“You will understand it better, my dear, 
when he makes his communication to you.” 

“ What communication ?” 

“You'll find that he’ll have a communi- 
cation to make. He has been so diligent 
and so sharp that he’ll have a great deal to 
tell, I do not doubt. Only, remember, Clara, 
that if anything that he tells you makes an 
difference in your feelings towards me, 
shall expect you to come to me and say so 
openly. Ifhe makes his statement, let me 
make mine. I have a right to ask for that, 
after what I have promised.” 

“You may be sure that I will.” 

“I want nothing more. I have no dis- 
trust in you,—none in the least. I tell 
you that I believe in you. If you will do 
that, and will keep Mr. William Belton out 
of my way during his visit to these parts, J 





“Yes; he has. If you have been con- 


shall be satisfied.” For some time past Mrs, 








Askerton had been walking about the room, 
but, as she now finished speaking, she sat 
herself down as though the subject was fully 
discussed and completed. For a minute or 
two she made an effort to resume her usual 
tranquillity of manner, and in doing so at- 
tempted to smile as though ridiculing her 
own energy. “I knew I should make a fool 
of myself when you came,” she said; “and 
now I have done it.” 

“]T don’t think you have been a fool at 
all, but you may have been mistaken.” 

“Very well, my dear, we shall see. It’s 
very odd what a dislike I took to that man 
the first time I saw him.” 

“ And I am so fond of him !” 

“Yes; he has cozened you as he has your 
father. I am only glad that he did not suc- 


ceed in cozening you farther than he did. | 


But I ought to have known you better than 
to suppose you could give your heart of 
hearts to one who is. — 

“ Do not abuse him any more.” 

“ Who is so very unlike the sort of people 
with whom you have lived. I may, at any 
rate, say that.” 

“] don’t know that. I haven’t lived much 
with any one yet, — except pay, and my 
aunt, and you.” 

“ But you know a gentlema when you 
see him.” 

“Come, Mrs. Askerton, I will not stand 
this. I thought you had done with the sub- 
ject, and now you begin again. I had come 
here on purpose to tell .ou something of 
real importance,—that is, to me; but I 
must go away without telling you, unless 
you will give over —n my cousin.” 

“T will not say a word more about him, 
— not at present.” 

“T feel so sure that you are mistaken, you 
know.” 

“Very well; and I feel sure that you 
are mistaken. We will leave it so, and go 
to this matter of importance.” But Clara 
felt it to be very difficult to tell her tidings 
after such a conversation as that which had 
just occurred. When she had entered the 
room her mind had been tuned to the sub- 
ject, and she could have found fitting words 
without much difficulty to herself; but now 
her thoughts had been scattered and her 
feelings hurt, and she did not know how to 
bring herself back to the subject of her en- 
gagement. She paused, therefore, and sat 
with a doubtful, hesitating look, meditatin 
some mode of escape. “I am all ears,” sai 
Mrs. Askerton; and Clara thought that she 
discovered something of ridicule, or of sar- 


casm, in the tone of her friend's voice. 
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“T believe I'll put it off till another day, 
she said. 

“Why so? You don’t think that any- 
thing really important to you will not, be 
important to me also?” 

“T am sure of that, but somehow ” — 

“ 7 mean to say that I have ruffled 
you?” 

“ Well; — perhaps; a little.” 

“Then be unruffled again, like my own 
dear, honest Clara. Ihave been ruffled too, 
but I’ll be as tranquil now as a drawing-room 
cat.” Then Mrs. Askerton got up from her 
chair, and seated herself by Clara’s side on 
the sofa. “Come; you can’t go so phen 
told me; and if you hesitate, I shall think 
that you mean to quarrel with me.” 

“Tl come to you to-morrow.” 

“No, no; you shall tell me to-day. All 
to-morrow you'll be preparing for your 
cousin.” 

“ What nonsense !” 

“Or else you'll come prepared to vindi 
cate him, and then we shan’t get on any 
farther. Tell me what it is to-day. You 
can’t leave me in curiosity after what you 
have said.” 

“You’ve heard of Captain Aylmer, I 
think.” 

“ Of course I’ve heard of him.” 

“ But you’ve never seen him ?” 

“ You know I never have.” 

“T told you that he was at Perivale when 
Mrs. Winterfield died.” 

“ And now he has proposed, and you are 
going to accept him? That will indeed be 
important. Is it so?—say? But don’t I 
know it isso? Why don’t you speak ?” 

“ If you know it, why need I speak ?” 

“ But it isso? Oh, Clara, I am so glad. 
I congratulate you with all my heart, — 
with all my heart. My dearest, dearest Cla- 
ra! Whata happy arrangement! What a 
suceess! It is just as itshould be. Dear, 

man! to come forward in that sensi- 
le way ; and put an end to all the little 
family difficulties !” : 

“IT don’t know so much about success. 
Who is it that is successful ?” 

“ You, to be sure.” 

“ Then by the same measurement he must 
be unsuccessful.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Clara.” 

“ Ofcourse I have been successful if P’ve 
got a man that I can love as my husband.” 

“ Now, my dear, don’t be a fool. Of course 
all that is between you and him, and I don’t 
in the least doubt that it is all as it should 
be. _ If Captain Aylmer had been the elder 
brother instead of the younger, and had all 
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the Aylmer estate instead of the Perivale 
property, [know you would not accept him 
if you did not like him.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Tam sure you would not. But when a 
girl with nothing a year has managed to 
ove a man with two or three thousand a 
year, and has managed to be loved by him 
in return, — instead of going through the. 
same process with the curate or the village 
doctor, — it is a success, and her friends will 
always think so. And when a girl marries 
a gentleman, and a member of Parliament, 
instead of —; well, I’m not going to say 
anything personal, — her friends will con- 
gratulate her upon his position. It may be 
very wicked, and mercenary, and all that; 
but it’s the way of the world.” 

“T hate hearing about the world.” 

“ Yes, my dear; all proper young ladies 
like you do hate it. But I observe that such 
girls as you never offend its prejudices. 
You can’t but know that you ould have 
done a wicked as well as a foolish thing to 
= @ man without an adequate income.” 

“ But I needn’t marry at ail.” 

“ And what would you live on then? 
Come, Clara, we needn’t quarrel about that. 
wie no doubt he’s charming, and beautiful, 
and” —. 

“He isn’t beautiful at all; and as for 
charming ” — 

“ He has charmed you at any rate.” 

“ He has made me believe that I can trust 
= without doubt, and love him without 

ear.” 

“An excellent man! And the income 
will be an additional comfort ; you'll allow 
that.” 

“Tl allow nothing.” 

* And when is it to be?” ’ 

“ Oh, — perhaps in six or seven years.” 

“ Clara!” 

“ Perhaps sooner; but there’s been no 
word said about time.” 

“ Is not Mr. Amedroz delighted ?” 

“Not a bit. He quite scolded me when 
I told him.” 

“ Why ;— what did he want ?” 

“ You know papa ?” 

“T know he scolds at everything, but I 
shouldn’t have thought he would have scold- 
ed at that. And when does he come 
here.” 

‘* Who come here ?” 

“Captain Aylmer.” 

“ I don’t know that he is coming at all.” 

“He must come to be married. 

“ All that is in the clouds as yet. I did 
not like not to tell you, but you musn’t sup- 





se that because I’ve told you, everything 
is settled. Nothing is settled.” . 

“ Nothing except the one thing ?” 

“ Nothing else. 

It was more than an hour after that be- 
fore Clara went away, and when she did so 
she was rised to find that she was fol- 
lowed out of the house by Colonel Asker- 
ton. It was quite dusk at this time, the days 
being just at their shortest, and Colonel 
Askerton, according to his custom, would 
have been riding, or returning from his ride. 
Clara had been over two hours at the cot- 
tage, and had been aware when she reached 
it that he had not as yet gone out. Ita 
peared now that he had not ridden at all, 
and, as she remembered to have seen his 
horse led before the window, it at once oc- 
curred to her that he had remained at hom 
with the view of catching her as she went 
away. He came up to her just as she was 
ager through the gate, and offered her 

is right hand as he raised his hat with 
his left. It sometimes happens to all of us 
in life that we become acquainted with per- 
sons intimately, — that is, with an assumed 
intimacy, — whom in truth we do not know 
at all. Wemeet such persons frequently, 
often eating and drinking in their company, 
being familiar with their appearance, and 
well-informed generally as to their concerns; 
but we never find ourselves holding special 
conversations with them, or in any way fit- 
ting the modes of our life to the modes of 
their life. Accident has brought us together, 
and in one sense they are our friends. We 
should probably do any little kindness for 
them, or expect the same from them; but 
there is nothing in common between us, and 
there is generally a mutual — unex- 
pressed agreement that there shall be noth- 
ing incommon. Miss Amedroz was intimate- . 
ly acquainted with Colonel Askerton after 
this fashion. She saw him very frequently, 
and his name was often on her tongue; but 
she rarely, if ever, conversed with him, and 
knew of his habits only from his wife’s words 
respecting them. hen, therefore, he fol- . 
lowed her through the garden gate into the 
park, she was driven to suppose that he had 
something special to say to her. 

“T’m afraid you'll have a dark walk, Miss 
Amedroz,” he said. 

“ It’s only just across the park, and I know 
the way so well.” 

“ Yes,— of course. I saw you coming 
out, and as I want to say a word or two, I 
have ventured to follow you. When Mr. 
Belton was down here I did not have the 
pleasure of meeting him.” 





“T remember that you missed each other.” 

“Yes, we did. 1 understand from my 
wife that he will be here again in a day or 
two.” 

“He will be with us the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“ hope you will excuse my saying that it 
will be very desirable that we should miss 
each other again.” Clara felt that her face 
became red with anger as she listened to 
Colonel Askerton’s words. He spoke slowly, 
as was his custom, and without any of that 
violence of expression which his wife had 
used; but on that very account there was 
more, if possible, of meaning in his words 
than in hers. William Belton was her 
cousin, and such a speech as that which 
Colonel Askerton had. made, spoken with 
deliberation and unaccompanied by any 
previous explanation, seemed tv her almost 
toamount to insult. But as she did not 
know how to answer him at the spur of the 
moment, she remained silent. Then he con- 
tinued, “ You may be sure, Miss Amedroz, 
that I should not make so strange a request 
to you if [ had not good reason for making 
it. 


“T] think it a very strange request.” 

“ And nothing but a strong conviction of 
its propriety on my part would have induced 
me to make it.” 

“Tf you do not want to see my cousin, 
why cannot you avoid him without saying 
anything to me on the subject ?” 

** Because you would not then have under- 
stood as thoroughly as I wish you to do why 
I kept out of his way. For my wife’s sake, 
— and for yours, if you will allow me to say 
so,—I do not wish to come to any open 
quarrel with him; but if we met, a quarrel 
would, I think, be inevitable. Mary has 
probably explained to you the nature of his 
offence against us?” 

“Mrs. Askerton has told me something as 
to which I am quite sure that she is mis- 
taken.” ° 

“T will say nothing about that, as I have 
no wish at all to set you against your cousin. 
I will bid you good-night now as you are close 
at home.” ‘Then he turned round and left 
her. 

Clara, as she thought of all this, could 
not but call to mind her cousin’s remem- 
brances about Miss Vigo and Mr. Berd- 
more. What if he had made some inquiry 
as to the correctness of his old recollections ? 
Nothing, she thought, could be more natural. 
And then she reflected that, in the ordinary 
way of the world, persons feel none of that 
violent objection to the asking of questions 
about their antecedents which was now 
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evinced by both Colonel and Mrs. Askerton. 
But of one thing she felt quite assured, — 
that her cousin, Will Belton, would make 
no inquiry which he ought not to make ; 
and abel mabe no improper use of any in- 
formation which he might obtain. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HEIR’S SECOND VISIT TO BELTON, 


Crara began to doubt whether any possi- 
ble arrangement of the circumstances of 
her life could be regarded as fortunate. 
She was very fond, in a different — 
and after a different fashion, of both Cap- 
tain Aylmer and Mr. Belton. As regarded 
both, her position was now exactly what she 
herself would have wished. The man that 
she loved was betrothed to her, and the 
other man, whom she loved indeed also 
as a brother, was coming to her in that 
guise, — with the understanding that that 
was to be his position. , And yet everything 
was going wrong! Her father, though he 
did not actually say anything against Ca 
tain Aylmer, showed by a hundred little 
signs, of which he was askilful master, that 
the Aylmer alliance was distasteful to him, 
and that he thought himself to be aggrieved 
in that his daughter would not marry her 
cousin; whereas, over at the cottage, there 
was a still more bitter feeling against Mr. 
Belton, — a feeling so bitter, that it almost 
induced Clara to wish that her cousin was 
not coming to them. 

But the cousin did come, and was driven up 
to the door in the gig from Taunton, just as 
had been the case on his previous visit. 
Then, however, he had come in the full 
daylight, and the haycarts had been about, 
and all the prettiness and warmth of sum- 
mer had been there; now it was mid-winter, 
and there had been some slight beginnings 
of snow, and the wind was moaning about 
the old tower, and the outside of the house 
looked very unpleasant from the hall door. 
As it had become dusk in the afternoon, the 
old squire had been very careful in his 
orders as to preparations for Will’s comfort, 
— as though Clara would have forgotten all 
those things in the preoccupation of her 
mind, caused by the constancy of her 
thoughts towards Will’s rival. He even 
went so far as to creep across the upstairs 
landing-place to see that the fire was lighted 
in Will’s room, this being the first time that 
he had left his chamber for many days, — 
and had given special orders as to the food 
which was to be prepared for Will’s dinner, 
—in a very different spirit from that which 
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had dictated some former orders when Will 
was about to make his first visit, and when 
his coming had been regarded by the old 
man as a heartless, indelicate, and almost 
hostile proceeding. 

a I wish I coul down to receive him,” 
said Mr. Amedroz, plaintively. “I hope 
he won’t take it amiss.” 

“You may be sure he won’t do that.” 

“ Perhaps I can to-morrow.” 

“Dear papa, you had better not think of 
it till the weather is milder.” 

“ Milder! how is it to get milder at this 
time of the year?” 

“ Of course he’ll come up to you, papa.” 

“ He’s very good. I know he’s very good. 
No one else would do as much.” 

Clara understood accurately what all this 
meant. Of course she was glad that her 
father should feel so kindly towards her 
cousin, and think so much of his coming ; 
but. “J word said by the old man in 
praise of Will Belton implied an equal 
amount of dispraise as regarded Captain 
Aylmer, and contained a reproach against 
his daughter for having refused the former 
and accepted the latter. 

Clara was in the hall when Belton arrived, 
and received him as he entered, enveloped 
in his damp great-coats. “ It is so of 
you to come in such weather,” she said. 

“Nice seasonable weather, I call it,” he 
said. It was the same comfortable, hearty, 
satisfactory voice which had done so much 
towards making his way for him on his first 
arrival at Belton Castle. The voices to 
which Clara was most accustomed were 
querulous, — as though the world had been 
found by the owners of them to be but a 
bad place. But Belton’s voice seemed to 
speak of cheery days, and happy friends, 
and a general state of thin Dich made 
life worth having. N svestiten: forty-eight 
hours had not yet passed over his head since 
he was walking about London in such mis- 
ery that he had almost cursed the hour in 
which he was born. His misery still re- 
mained with him, as black now as it had 
been then ;— and yet his voice was cheery. 
The sick birds, we are told, creep into holes, 
that they may die alone and unnoticed ; and 
the wounded beasts hide themselves that 
their grief may not be seen of their fellows. 
A man has the same instinct to conceal the 
weakness of his sufferings; but, if he be a 
man, he hides it in his own heart, keeping 
it for solitude and the watches of the night, 
while to the outer world he carries a face 
on which his care has made no marks. 

“You will be sorry to hear that papa is 
too ill to come downstairs.” 
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“Is he, indeed? I am truly sorry. I 
had heard he was ill; but did not know he 
was so ill as that.” 

“i “ Perhaps he fancies himself weaker than 
e is.” 

“ We must try and cure him of that. I 
can see him I hope?” 

“Qh dear, yes. He is most anxious for 
you to go to him. As soon as ever you can 
come upstairs I will take you.” He had al- 
ready tg himself of his wrappings, and 
declaring himself ready, at once followed 
Clara to the squire’s room. 

“Tm sorry, sir, to find you in this way,” 
orn ly, Will said th 

“ T’'m ve rly, Will ;— very,” said the 
squire, ter ne his hand nai h he 
were barely able to lift it above his knee. 
Now it certainly was the fact that half an 
hour before he had been walking across the 
passage. 

“ We must see if we can’t soon make you 
better among us,” said Will. 

The squire shook his head with a slow, 








‘melancholy movement, not raising his eyes 


from the ground. “I don’t think you'll 
ever see me much better, Will,” he said. 
And yet half an hour since he had been 
talking of being down in the dining-room 
on the next day. “I shan’t trouble you 
much longer,” said the squire. “ You'll 
soon have it all without paying rent for it.” 

This was very unpleasant, and almost 
frustrated Belton’s attempts to be cheery. 
But he persevered nevertheless. “It'll be 
a long time yet before that day comes, sir.” 

“ Ah; that’s easily said. But never 
mind. Why should I want to remain when 
I shall have once seen her properly settled. 
I’ve nothing to live for except that she may 
have a home.” 

On this subject it was quite impossible 
that Belton should say anything. Clara 
was standing by him, and she, as he knew, 
was pone to Captain Aylmer. So cir- 
cumstanced, what could he say as to Clara’s 
settlement in life? That something should 
be said between him and the old man, and 
something also between him and Clara, was 
a matter of course; but it was quite out of 
the question that he should discuss Clara’s 
prospects in life in presence of them both+ 
together. 

“ Papa’s illness makes him a little melan- 
choly,” said Clara. 

“Of course;—of course. It always 
does,” said Will. 

“TI think he will be better when the 
weather becomes milder,” said Clara. 

“] — I may be allowed to know 
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how I feel myself,” said the squire. “ But 
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don’t keep Will up here when he wants his 
dinner. There; that'll do. You’d better 
leave me now.” Then Will went out to his 
old room, and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards he found himself seated with Clara at 
the dinner-table; and a quarter of an hour 
after that the dinner was over, and they 
had both drawn their chairs to the fire. 

Neither of them knew how to begin with 
the other. Clara was under no obligation 
to declare her engagement to her cousin, 
but yet she felt that it would be unhand- 
some in her not todo so. Had Will never 
made the mistake of wanting to marry her 
himself, she would have done so as a matter 
of course. Had she supposed him to cherish 
any intention of renewing that mistake she 
would have felt herself bound to tell him, — 
so that he might save himself from unneces- 
sary pain. But she gave him credit for no 
such intention, and yet she could not but 
remember that scene among the rocks. 
And then was she, or was she not, to sa 
anything to him about the Askertons? 
With him also the difficulty was as great. 
He did not in truth believe that the tidings 
which he had heard from his friend the 
lawyer required corroboration ; but yet it 
was necessary that he should know from 
herself that she had disposed of her hand; 
—and it was necessary also that he should 
say some word to her as to their future 
standing and friendship. 

“You must be very anxious to see how 
your farm goes on,” said she. 

He had not thought much of his agricul- 
tural venture at Belton for the last three or 
four days, and would hardly have been 
vexed had he been told that every head of 
cattle about the place had died of the mur- 
rain. Some general idea of the expediency 
of going on with a thing which he had com- 
menced still actuated him ; but it was the 
principle involved, and not the speculation 
itself, which interested him. But he could 
not explain all this, and he therefore was 
driven to some cold agreement with her. 
“ The farm !— you mean the stock. Yes; 
I shall go and have a look at them early to- 
morrow. I suppose they’re all alive.” 

“ Pudge says that they are doing uncom- 
monly well.” Pudge was a leading man 
among the Belton labourers whom Will 
had hired to look after his concerns. 

“That’s all right. I dare say Pudge 
knows quite as much about it as I do.” 

“ But the master’s eye is everything.” 

“ Pudge’s eye is quite as good as mine; 
and probably much better, as he knows the 
country.” 








‘“ You used to say that it was everything 
for a man to look her his own interests.” 

“ And I do look after them. Pudge and 
I will go and have a look at every beast 
to-morrow, and I shall look very wise and 
pretend to know more about it than he 
does. In stock-farming the chief thing is 
not to have too many beasts. They used 
to say that half-stocking was whole profit, 
and whole-stocking was half profit. If the 
animals have plenty to eat, and the rent 
isn’t too high, they'll take care of their 
owner.” 

“ But then there is so much illness.” 

“ T always insure.” 

Clara perceived that the subject of the 
cattle didn’t suit the present occasion. 
When he had before been at Belton he had 
liked nothing so much as talking about the 
cattle-sheds, and the land, and the kind of 
animals that would suit the place; but now 
the novelty of the thing was gone, — and 


y | the farmer did not wish to talk of his farm. 


In her anxiety to find a topic which would 
not be painful, she went from the cattle to 
the cow. “You can’t think what a pet 
Bessy has .been with us. And she seems to 
think that she is privileged to go every- 
where, and do anything.” 

“I hope they have taken care that she 
has had winter food.” 

“Winter food! Why Pudge, and all 
the Pudges, and all the family in the house, 
and all your cattle would have to want, 
before Bessy would be allowed to miss a 
meal. Pudge always says, with his senten- 
tious shake of the head, that the young 
squire was very particular about Bessy.” 

“Those Alderneys want a little care, — 
that’s all.” 

Bessy was of no better service to Clara 
in her present difficulty than the less aristo- 
cratic herd of common cattle. There was a 
pause for a moment, and then she began 
again. “How did you leave your sister, 
Will?” 

“Much the same as usual. I think she 
has borne the first of the cold weather bet- 
ter than she did last year.” 

“T do so wish that I knew her.” 
“Perhaps you will some day. 
don’t suppose that you ever will.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tt’s not likely that you'll ever come to 
Plaistow now;—and Mary never leaves 
it except to go to my uncle’s.” 

Clara instantly knew that he had heard 
of her engagement, though she could not 
imagine from what source he had heard it. 
There was something in the tone of his 
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voice, — something especially in the ex- 

ression of that word ” now” «eh told 

er that it must be so. “I . \ be so 
ot to go > if } could,” e - with 
that speci isy which “oelongs to 
women, and pay neem 4 to them; “ bet, of 
— I cannot leave papa in his present 
8 Ra 

. “ And if you did leave him you would 
not go to Plaistow.” 
“ Not unlees you and Mary asked me.” 
“ And you wouldn’t if we did. How 
could you?” 
“ What do you mean, Will? It seems as 
though you were almost savage to me.” 
“Am I? Well;—I feel savage, but 
not to you.” 
“Nor to any one, I hope, belonging to 
me.” She knew that it was all coming; 
that the whole subject of her future life 
must now be discussed; and she began to 
fear that the discussion might not be easy. 
But she did not know how to give it a 
direction. She feared that he would bé- 
come angry, and yet she knew not why. 
He had accepted his own rejection tran- 
quilly, and could hardly take it as an of- 
ence that she should now be engaged to 
Captain Aylmer. 

* “Mr. Green has told me,” said he, “ that 
you are going to be married.” 

“How could Mr. Green have known?” 

“He did know ;— at least I suppose he 
knew, for he told me.” 

“ How very odd.” 

“TI suppose it is true?” Clara did not 
make any immediate answer, and then he 
repeated the question. “I suppose it is 
true . 

“ It is true that I am engaged.” 

“ To Captain Aylmer ? mee 

“Yes; to Captain Aylmer. You know 
that Ihad known him very long. I h 
you are not angry with me because T did 
not write and tell you. Strange as it may 
seem, seeing that you had heard it already, 
it is not a week yet since it was settled ; and 
had I written to you, I could only have ad- 
dressed my letter to you here.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about that. I didn’t 
specially want you to write tome. What 
difference would it make?” 

“ But I should have felt that I owed it to 
your kindness and your— regard for me.” 

“My regard! What's the use of re- 
gard ?” 

“You are not going to quarrel with me, 
Will, because — because — because—. If 
you had really been my brother, as you once 
said you would be, you could not but have 
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“ But I am not your brother.” 

“ Oh, Will; that sounds so cruel!” 

“I am not your brother, and I have no 
right to approve or disapprove.” 

“TI will not say that I could make my en- 
gagement with Captain Aylmer dependent 
on your approval. It would not be fair to 
him to do so, and it would put me into a 
false position.” 

“ Have I asked you to make any such ab- 
surd sacrifice ? ” 

“Listen to me, Will. I say that I 
could not dothat. But, short of that, there 
is nothing I would not do to satisfy you. 
I think so’much of your judgment and 
goodness, and so very much of your affec- 
tion; I love you so dearly, that—. Oh, 
Will, say a kind word to me!” 

“ A kind word; yes, but what sort of 
kindness ?” 

“You must know that Captain Ayl- 
mer—” 

“Don’t talk to me of Captain Aylmer. 
Have I said anything against him? Have 
I ventured to make any objection? Of 
course, I know his superiority to myself. 
I know that he is a man of the world, and 
that I am not; that he is educated, and that 
I am ignorant; that he has a position, and 
that I have none; that he has much to of- 
fer, and that I have nothing. Of course, I 
see the difference ; but that does not make 
me comfortable.” 

“ Will, I had learned to love him before 
I had ever seen you.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me so, that I might 
have known there was no hope, and have 

one away utterly, — out of the kingdom? 
f it was all settled then, why didm’t“you 
tell me, and save me from breaking my 
heart with false hopes ?” 

“Nothing was settled then. I hardly 
knew my own mind; but yet I loved him. 
There; cannot you understand it? Have 
I not told you enough ?” 

“ Yes; I understand. it.” 

“ And do you blame me ?” 

He paused awhile before he answered 
her. “No; Ido not blame you. I suppose 
Imust blame no one but myself. But you 
should bear with me. I was so happy, and 
now I am so wretched.” 

There was nothing that she could —- 
comfort him. She had altogether mistaken 
the nature of the man’s regard, and had 
even mistaken the very nature of the man. 
So much she now learned, and could tell 
herself that had she known him better she 
would either have prevented this second 
visit, or would have been careful that he 





approved of what I have done.” 





should have learned the truth from herself 
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before he came. Now she could only wait 
till be should again have got strength to 
hide his suffering under the veil of his own 
manliness. 

“TI have not a word to say against what 
you are doing,” he said at last; “not a 
word. But you will understand what I 
mean when I tell you that it is not likely 
that you will come to Plaistow.” 

“ e day, Will, when you have a wife 
of your own —” 

“Very well; but we won’t talk about 
that at present, if you please. When I 
have, things will be different. In the mean 
time your course and mine will be separate. 
You, I suppose, will be with him in Lon- 
don, while I shall be, — at the devil as like- 
ly as not.” 

“ How can you speak to me in that way ? 
Is that like being my brother ?” 

“I don't feel like being your brother. 
However, I beg your pardon, and now we 
will have done with it. Spilt milk can’t be 
helped, and my milk pans have got them- 
selves knocked over. That’s all. Don’t 
— we ought to go up to your father 

n ” 

On the following day Belton and Mr. 
Amedroz discussed the same subject, but 
the conversation went off very quietly. 
Will was determined not to exhibit his weak- 
ness before the father as he had done before 
the daughter. When the squire with a 
maundering voice drawled out some ex- 
ype of regret that his daughter’s choice 

ad not fallen in another place, Will was 
able to say that bygones must be bygones. 
He regretted it alse, but that was now over. 
And when the squire endeavoured to say a 
few ill-natured words about Captain Ayl- 
mer, Will stopped him at once by asserting 
that the Captain was all that he ought to be. 

“ And it would have made me so happy 
to think that my daughter’s child should 
come to live in his grandfather's old house,” 
murmured Mr. Amedroz. 

“ And there’s no knowing that he mayn’t 
do so yet,” said Will. 

“ But all these things are so doubtful that 
aman is wrong to fix his happiness upon 
them.” After that he went out to ramble 
about the place, and before the third day 
was over Clara was able to perceive that, in 
spite of what he had said, “ was as bus 
about the catt!e as though his bread depend- 
ed on them. 

Nothing had been said as yet about the 
Askertons, and Clara had resolved that their 
name should not first be mentioned by her. 
Mrs. Askerton had prophesied that Will 
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about herself, and Clara would at any rate 
see whether her cousin would, of his own 
accord, introduce the subject. But three 
days passed by, and he had made no allusion 
to the cottage or its inhabitants. This in 
itself was singular, as the Askertons were 
the only lel | friends whom Clara knew, 
and as Belton had become personally ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Askerton. But such 
was the case; and when Mr. Amedroz once 
said something about Mrs. Askerton in the 
resence of both Clara and Belton, they 
th of them shrank from the subject in a 
manner that made Clara understand that 
any conversation about the Askertons was 
to be avoided. On the fourth day Clara 
saw Mrs. Askerton, but then Will Belton’s 
name was not mentioned. There was there- 
fore, among them all, a sense of some mys- 
tery which made them uncomfortable, and 
which seemed to admit of no solution. 
Clara was more sure than ever that her 
cousin had made no inquiries that he should 
not have made, and that he would put no 
information that he might have to an im- 
proper use. But of such certainty on her 
part she could say nothing. 

Three weeks passed by, and it seemed as 
though Belton’s visit were to come to an end 
without any further open trouble. Now 
and then something was said about Captain 
Aylmer ; but it was very little, and Belton 
made no further reference to his own feel- 
ings. It had come to be understood that his 
visit was to be limited to a month, and to 
both him and Clara the month wore itself 
away slowly, neither of them having much 
pleasure in the society of the other. The 
old squire came downstairs once for an hour 
or two, and spent the whole time in bitter 
complaints. Everything was wrong, and 
everybody was ill-treating him. Even with 
Will he quarrelled, or did his best to quar- 
rel, in regard to everything about the place, 
though at the same time he did not cease to 

umble at his visitor for going away and 

eaving him. Belton bore it all so well that 

the grumbling and quarrelling did not lead 
to much ; but it required all his good humour 
and broad common sense to prevent serious 
troubles and misunderstanding. 

During the period of her cousin’s visit at 
Belton, Clara received two letters from 
Captain Aylmer, who was spending the 
Christmas Lolitas with his father and 


mother, and on the day previous to that of 
her cousin’s departure there came a third. 
In neither of these letters was there much 
said about Sir Anthony, but they were all 
very fullof Lady Aylmer. In the first he 
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siasm of a lover, and therefore Clara hardly 
felt the little drawbacks to her happiness 
which were contained in certain inuendoes 
res ting Lady Aylmer’s ideas, and Lady 
af mer’s hopes, and Lady re fears. 

ara was not going to marry Lady Alymer, 
and did not fear but that she could hold her 
own against any mother-in-law in the world 
when once they should be brought face to 
face. And as long as Captain Aylmer 
seemed to take her part rather than that of 
his mother, it was all vety well. Thesecond 
letter was more trying to her temper, as it 
contained one or two small morsels of advice 
as to conduct which had evidently originated 
with her ladyship. Now there is nothing, I 
take it, so irritating to an engaged youn 
lady as counsel from her intended holed 8 
mamma. An engaged young lady, if she 
be really in love, will take almost anythin: 
from her lover as long as she is sure that it 
comes altogether from himself. He may 
take what liberties he pleases with her dress. 
He may prescribe highchurch or low church, 
— if he fe not, as is generally the case, ina 
condition to accept, rather than to give, 
prescriptions on that subject. He may 
order almost any course of reading, — pro- 
viding that he supply the books. And he 
may even interfere with the style of danc- 
ing, and recommend or prohibit partners. 
But he may not thrust his mother down his 
future wife’s throat. In answer to the 
second letter, Clara did not say much to 
show her sense of objection. Indeed, she 
said nothing. But in saying nothing she 
showed her objection, and Captain Aylmer 
understood it. Then came the third letter, 
and as it contained matter touching upon 
our story, it shall be given entire,—and I 
hope it may be taken by gentlemen about 
to marry as a fair specimen of the sort of 
letter they ought not to write to the girls of 
their hearts : — 


“Aylmer Castle, 19th January, 186 —. 
“Dearest Crara,—lI got your letter 
of the 16th yesterday, and was sorry you 
said nothing in reference to my mother’s 
ideas as to the house at Perivale. Of 
course she knew that I heard from you, and 
was disappointed when I was obliged to tell 
her that you had not alluded to the subject. 
She is very anxious about you, and, having 
now given her assent to our marriage, is of 
course desirous of knowing that her kindly 
feeling is reciprocated. I assured her that 
my own Clara was the last person to be re- 
miss in such a matter, and reminded her 
that young ladies are seldom very careful 
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in their mode of answering letters. Re- 
member, therefore, that I am now your 
guarantee, and send some message to relieve 
me from my liability. 

“When I told her of your father’s lon 
illness, which she laments greatly, and o 
your cousin’s continued presence at Belton 
Castle, she seemed to think that Mr. Bel- 
ton’s visit should not be prolonged. When 
I told her that he was your nearest relative, 
she remarked that cousins are the same as 
any other people, — which indeed they are. 
I know that my Clara will not suppose that 
I mean more by this than the words convey. 
Indeed, I mean less. But not having the 
advantage of a mother of your own, you 
will not be sorry to know what are my 
mother’s opinions on matters which so near- 
ly concern you. ; 

“ And now I come to another subject, as 
to which what I shall say will surprise you 
very much. You know, I think, that my 
aunt Winterfield and I had some conversa- 
tion about your neighbours, the Askertons ; 
and you will remember that my aunt, whose 
ideas on such matters were always correct, 
was a little afraid that your father had not 
made sufficient inquiry respecting them be- 
fore he allowed them to settle near him as 
tenants. It now turns out that she is,— 
very far, indeed, from what she ought to be. 
My mother at first thought of writing to 
you about this; but she is a little fatigued, 
and at last resolved that under all the cir- 
cumstances it might be as well that I should 
tell you. It seems that Mrs. Askerton was 
married before to a certain Captain Berd- 
more, and that she left her first husband 
during his lifetime under the protection of 
Colonel Askerton. I believe they, the Col- 
onel and Mrs. Askerton, have been since 
married. Captain Berdmore died about 
four years ago in India, and it is probable 
that such a marriage has taken place. But 
under these circumstances, as Lady Aylmer 
says, you will at once perceive that all ac- 
quaintance between you and the lady should 
be brought to an end. Indeed your own 
sense of what is becoming to you, either as 
an unmarried girl or as my future wife, or 
indeed as a woman at all, will at once make 
you feel that this must be so. I think, if I 
were you, I would tell the whole to Mr. 
Amedroz ; but this I will leave to your own 
discretion. I can assure you that Lady Ayl- 
mer has full proof as to the truth of what 
I tell you. 

“Tgoupto London in February. Isuppose 
I may hardly hope to see you before the re- 
cess in July or August ; but I trust that be- 
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fore that we shall have fixed the day when 
you will make me the happiest of men. 
“Yours with truest affection, 
F. F. Aylmer.” 


It was a disagreeable, nasty letter from 
the first line to the last. There was not a 
word in it which did not grate against 
Clara’s feelings, — not a thought expressed 
which did not give rise to fears as to her fu- 
ture happiness. But the information which 
it contained about the Askertons, — “ the 
communication,” as Mrs. Askerton herself 
would have called it,—made her for the 





moment almost forget Lady Aylmer and 
her insolence. Could this story be true ? 
And if true, how far would it be imperative 
on her to take the hint, or rather obey the 
order which had been given her? What 
steps she should she take to learn the truth? 
Then she remembered Mrs. Askerton’s prom- 
ise. “If you want to ask any questions, and 
will ask them of me I will answer them.” The 
communication as to which Mrs. Askerton 
had prophesied, had now been made ; — but 
it had been made, not by Will Belton whom 
Mrs. Askerton had reviled, but by Captain 
Aylmer, whose praises Mrs. Askerton had 
80 po! sung. As Clara thought of this, 
she could not analyze her own feelings, 
which were not devoid of a certain tri- 
umph. She had known that Belton would 
not put on his armour to attack a woman. 


Captain Aylmer had done so, and she was 
hardly surprised at his doing it. Yet Cap- 
tain Aylmer was the man she loved! Cap- 
tain Aylmer was the man she had promised 
to marry. But, in truth, she y knew 
which was the man she loved ! 

This letter came on a Sunday morning, 
and on that day she and Belton went to 
church together. On the following morn- 
ing early he was to start for Taunton. At 
church they saw Mrs. Askerton, whose at- 
tendance there was not very frequent. It 
seemed, indeed, as though she had come 
with the express purpose of seeing Belton 
once during his visit. As they left the 
church she bowed to him, and that was all 
they saw of each other throughout the month 
that he remained in Somersetshire. 

“Come to me to-morrow, Clara,” Mrs. 
Askerton said as they all passed. through 
the village together. Clara muttered some 
reply, having not as yet made up her mind 
as to what her conduct must be. Early on 
the next morning Will Belton went away, 
and again Clara got up to give him his 
breakfast. On this occasion he had no 
thought of kissing her. He went away 
without having had a word said to him about 
Mrs. Askerton, and then Clara settled her- 
self down to the work of deliberation. 
What should she do with reference to the 
communication that had been made to her 





by Captain Aylmer ? 





VALUATION OF THE Lire LIABILITIES 
Or THE Roya InsuRANCE COMPANY FOR 
THE QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD, ENDING 318T 
DEcEMBER, 1864.— A pamphlet of more than 
fifty pages, bearing the above designation, has 
been published by ‘Truscotts, Suffolk-lane. 
From its unpretending title, we were quite un- 
prepared for the large scope of this work, which 
1S3 in truth, a masterly analysis of the principles 
that should guide a well-governed Life Assur- 
ance Association on the accumulation of the 
funds intrusted to its care, and their due im- 
provement for the benefit of the participating 
assured, combined with that careful selection of 
life which can alone lead to a favourable stand- 
ard of mortality, and thus secure the highest at- 
tainable benefit to its members. These princi- 
ples appear to have been rigidly adhered to b 
the able writer of this pamphlet, and with wach 
excellent results, that he is able to detail a 
twenty years’ experience in the Life Branch of 


the great Company which has been under his 
management, such as has rarely, if ever, been 
equalled. This brief notice would be imperfect 
were we not to call special attention to the anx- 
ious desire which the writer evinces, so to make 
plain to every ordinary comprehension the man- 
ner in which he has arrived at the results 
achieved, that the reader may, with ordinary at- 
tention, at once understand the methods he has 
— iu the valuation of the Life Liabilities 
of the Company, and the calculation of the large 
sum applicable to division in the shape of a re- 
versionary bonus of £2 per cent. per annum 
added to the sums assured. The beautiful dia- 
grams, by which the experience of this and 





other companies has been illustrated, deserve 
especial commendation from their novelty and 
ingenuity. We commend this able pamphlet to 
the perusal of every thoughtful and provident 
man. — Press. 
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PART V.—~ CHAPTER XVIL 
A LUNCHEON AT THE PRIORY. 


Ir was well for poor Lendrick that he was* 
not to witness the great change which, in a 
few short weeks, had been effected in his 
once home. So complete, indeed, was the 
transformation, there was but very little left 
beyond the natural outline of the scene 
to remind one of that lovely nook in whic 
the tasteful cottage nestled. The conserva- 
tory had been converted into a dining-room ; 
the former dinner-room being fitted up for 
a billard-room. The Swiss cow-house, a 
retty little conceit, on which Lendrick had 
vished some money and more time, was 
turned into a stable, with three loose-boxes ; 
and the neat lawn, whose velvet. sward was 
scarce less beautiful than the glittering 
flower-beds that studded it, was ruthlessly 
cut up into a racecourse, with hurdles and 
fences and double ditches, to represent a 

tiff country, and offer all the features of a 
teeple-chase. 

It needed not the assurance of Mr. Kim- 
ball, the house-agent, to proclaim that his 
client was very unlike the last occupant 
of the place. “He was no recluse, no 
wretched misanthropist, hiding his discon- 
tent amongst shrubs and forcing-beds; he 
was a man of taste and refinement, with 
knowledge of life and its requirements. He 
ee be an acquisition to any neighbour- 

Now, the last phrase —and he invariably 
made it his peroration— has a very wide 
and sweeping acceptation. It appeals to the 
neighborhood with all the charms that per- 
tain to social intercourse ; a guest the more 
and a host the more are no small claims in 
small places. It appeals to the Parson, as 
another fountain from which to draw 
draughts of benevolence. To the Doctor it 
whispers fees and familiar dinners, Galen 
knows that the luckiest of men are not ex- 
empt from human ills, and that gout comes 
as a frequent guest where the cook is good 
and the wine tempting; and the Butcher 

be thought of a “ good 
family” that.consumes sirloins and forestalls 
sweetbreads. 

It was somewhat trying to young Tom 
Lendrick, who had gone down to the Nest 
to fetch sway some remnants of fishing-tac- 
kle he had left there, to hear these glowing 
anticipations of the new-comer, so evidently 
placed in contrast with the quiet and inex- 
pensive life his father had led. How unlike 
were his father, and this “acquisition to 
any neighborhood,” was impressed upon him 





at any moment! How could a life of unob- 


trusive kindness, of those daily ministeri 

to poor men’s wants, compete with the glit- 
er and display which were to adorn a 
neighbor ? 

Kiready were people beginning to talk of 
Lendrick as odd, eccentric, pecular ; to set 
down his finest qualities as strange traits of 
a strange temperament, and rather, on the 
whole, to give themselves credit for the 
tience and forbearance which they had’ 
shown to one who, after all, was “simply 
an egotist.” 

Yes, such are not unfrequent judgments 
in this same world of ours; and if you 
would have men’s suffrages for the good you 
do, take care that you do it conventionally. 
Be in all shings like those around you; and 
if there be a great man in your vicinity, 
whenever a doubt arises in your mind as 
to any course of action, do as you may im- 
agine he might do. 

Toung Lendrick came away not a little 
disgusted with this taste of human fickle- 
ness. The sight of their old home changed 
even to desecration was bad enough, but 
this cold ingratitude was worse. 

Had he gone into the cabins of the poor, 
had he visited the humble dwellings where 
his father’s generous devotion had brought 
him face to face with famine and fever, he 
would have heard much to redress ny bal- 
ance of these opinions. He would have 
heard those warm praises that come from 
sorrow-stricken hearts, the wail of the 
friendless and forlorn. Tom heard not 
these, and he returned to.town with a feel- 
ing of anger and resentment against the 
world he had never known before. 

“How absurd it is in old Fossbrooke,” 
thought he, “to go on saying money can- 
not do this, that and t’other! Why, it can 
do everything. It does not alone make a 
man great, powerful, and influentiai, but it - 
gains him the praise of being good, kind and 
generous. Look at my poor father, who 
never had a thought but for others, who 
postponed himself to all around him; and 
yet here is some one, whose very name is 
unknown, more eagerly looked for, more ar- 
dently desired, than would he be were it to 
be announced to-morrow he was coming 
back to live amongst them. What nonsense 
it is to say, that the world cares for an 
qualities save those it can utilize! and 
am — amazed how a man could have seen 
so much of life as Sir Brook and gained so 
little by his experience.” 

It was in this mood he got back to the 
little lodging in a humble suburb called Cul- 
len’s Wood, where Sir Brook awaited him. 
It is not impossible that the disparities of 
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Hs geen in this world are just as bene- 
ficial, just as grateful, as are the boundless 
variety and change we find in nature. To 
Tom Lendrick’s depression, almost disgust 
with life, Sir Brook brought that bright, 
hopeful, happy spirit, which knew how to 
— sunlight on every path to be travel- 
ed. 

He had received good news, or what he 
thought was good news, from Sardinia. A 
new vein of ore had been struck — very 
“fat” ore they called it —some y wl 
odd per cent., and a fair promise of silver 
in it. “They ask me for thirty thousand 
francs, though, Tom,” said he, with a smile ; 
“they might as well have written “ pounds” 
when they were about it. They want to re- 
od the engine and erect a new crane. 

hey say, too, the chains are worn and un- 
safe —a thing to be looked to, or we shall 
have some accidents. In fact, they need fully 
double what they ask for; and seeing how 
impossible was the performance, I am as- 
tonished at their modesty.” 

“And what do you mean to do, sir?” 
asked Tom, bluntly. 

“Thave been thinking of two courses; 
my first thought was to make a formal con- 
veyance of the Mine to you and your sister; 
for your joint use and benefit. This done, 
and I standing aloof from all possible inter- 
est in it, I bethought me of a loan to be 


raised on the security of the property — not | 


werd not generally, but amongst your 
ather’s friends and well wishers — begin- 
ning with the neighbourhood where he has 
lived so long, and around which he has 
sowed the seeds of such benefits as needs 
must ripen in gratitude.” 

“ Indulge no delusions on that score, sir. 
There is not a man in the county, except 
old Mills the vicar perhaps, has a good word 
for us; and as to going to one of them for 
assistance, I’d rather sweep a crossing. You 
shake your head, Sir Brook, and you smile 
at my passionate denunciation; but it is 
true, every word of it. I heard, in the few 
hours I spent there, scores of stories of m 
poor father’s eccentricity — his forgetful- 
ness, his absence, and what not — but never 
a syllable of his noble liberality, his self- 
sacrifice, or his gentleness.” 

“My dear Tom,” said the old man, sol- 
emnly, “ when you have lived to one-half 
my age you will discover that the world is 
not so much cursed with ill-nature as with 
ws and that when men talk dispara- 
gingly of their fellows, they do so rather to 
seem witty than to be just. There was 
not, perhaps, one of those who tried to 


raise a laugh at your father’s oddities, or | brother. 





who assumed to be droll at his expense, 
who would not in a serious mood have con- 
ceded to him every good and great trait of 
his nature. The first step in worldly knowl- 
edge is to rise above all consideration of 
light gossip. Take my word for it, we 
often confirm men in wrong thinking by 
opposition, who, if left to themselves and 
their own hearts, would review their judg- 
merits, and even retract them.” 

Tom took a hasty turn up and down the 
room; a ready reply was on his lip, indeed 
it was with ificalty he repressed it, but 
he did so, and stood in seeming acquies- 
cence to what he had heard. At last he 
said, “ And the other plan, Sir Brook — 
what was that?” 

“ Perhaps a more likely one, Tom,” said 
the old man, cheerfully. “It was to apply 
directly to —_ grandfather, a man whose 
great intelligence would enable him to ex- 
amine a project with whose details he had 
not ever before versed himself, and ask 
whether he would not make the advance 
we require on mortgage or otherwise.” 

“JT don’t think I’d like to ask him,” said 
Tom, with a grim smile. 

“ The pee could come from me,” 
said Sir Brooke, proudly, “if he would 
graciously accord me an interview.” 

Tom turned away to hide a smile, for he 
thought, if such a meeting were to take 
place, what he would give to be an unseen 
witness of it: to watch the duel between 
antagonists so different, and whose weapons 
were so unlike. 

“My sister knows him better than any of 
us,” said Tom at last; “ might I consult her 
as to the likelihood of any success with 
him ?” 

“ By all means; it is what I would have 
myself advised.” 

“T-will do so then to-day. I ought to 
have gone to see her yesterday ; but I will 

© to-day, and report progress when I come 
ack. have a long budget for her,” add- 
ed he, with a sigh— “a catalogue of all 
the things I am not going todo. I am not 
going to be a medallist, nor win a fellow- 
ship, nor even be a doctor; it will, how- 
ever, give me great courage if I can say, 
Tl be a miner.” 

Tom Lendrick was right when he said he 
should have gone to see his sister on the 
day before, though he was not fully aware 
how right. The Chief Baron, in laying 
down a few rules for Lucy’s guidance, made 
a point of insisting that she should only re- 
ceive visitors on one day of the week; and 
in this regulation he included even her 
averse was the old man to be 
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exposed to even a passing meeting with 
strangers, that on ane Tesedag he either 
kept his room or retired to a little garden 
of which he kept the key, and from whose 
precincts all were rigorously excluded. 

Well knowing her brother's impatience 
of anything like restricted liberty, and how 
rapidly he would connect such an injunc- 
tion as this with a life of servitude and en- 
durance, Lucy took care to make the time 
of receiving him appear a matter of her 
own choice and convenience, and at the 
time of parting would say, “ Good-bye till 
Tuesday, Tom ; don’t forget Tuesday, for 
we shall be sure to be alone, and to our- 
selves.” He the more easily believed this, 
that on these same Tuesdays the whole 
place seemed deserted and desolate. The 
mene man in black, who preceded 

im up the stairs, ushered him along a cor- 
ridor, and finally announced him, awaited 
him like a piece of machinery, repeating 
every movement and gesture with an un- 
broken uniformity, and giving him to un- 
derstand that not only his coming was ex- 

ected, but all the details of his reception 
ad been carefully prescribed and deter- 
mined on. 

“ As I follow that fellow along the pas- 
sage, Lucy,” said Tom, one day, “I can’t 
help thinking that I experience every sen- 
sation of a man going to be hanged — his 
solemn face, his measured tread, the silence, 
and the gloom—only needing pinioned 
arms to make the illusion perfect.” 

“Tie them around me, dearest Tom,” 
said she, laughing, and drawing him to a 
seat beside her on the sofa; “ and remem- 
ber,” added she, “ you have along day. Your 
sentence will not come off for another 
week ;” and thus jestingly did she contrive 
to time his coming without ever letting him 


know the restrictions that defined his visits. | be 


Now, the day before this conversation be- 
tween Sir Brook and Tom took place, be- 
ing a Tuesday, Lucy had watched long 
and anxiously for his coming. She knew 
he had gone down to Killaloe on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, but he had assured her 
he would be back and be with her by Tues- 
day. Lucy’s life was far from unhappy, 
but it was one of unbroken uniformity, and 
the one sole glimpse of society was that 
meeting with her brother, whose wayward 
thoughts and capricious notions imparted to 
all he said a something striking and amus- 
ing. He usually told her how his week had 
been passed— where he had been, and 
with whom — and she had learned to know 
his companions, and ask after them by 
name. Her chief interest was, however, 


about Sir Brook, from whom Tom usually 
brought a few lines, but always in an un- 
sealed envelope, inscribed, “ By the favour 
of Mr. Lendrick, jun.” 
How often would Tom quiz her about the 
respectful devotion of her old admirer; 
and jestingly ask her if she could consent 
to marry him? “I know he'll ask you the 
question one of these days, Lucy, and it’s 
your own fault if you give him such en- 
couragement as re 4 mislead him.” And 
then they would talk over the romance of 
the old man’s nature, wondering whether 
the real world would be rendered more 
tolerable or the reverse by that ideal tone 
which so imaginative a temperament could 
ive it. ‘Isit not strange,” said Tom, one 
ay, “ that I can see all the weakness of his 
character wherever my own interests do 
not come? but the moment he presents 
before me some bright picture of a splendid 
future, a great name to achieve, a great 
fortune to make, that moment he takes me 
captive, and I regard him not as a visionary 
or a dreamer, but as a man of consum- 
sate shrewdness and great knowledge of 

e.” 

“In this you resemble Sancho Panza, 
Tom,” said she, laughimg. “ He had little 
faith in his master’s chivalry, but he im- 
plicitly believed in the island he was to 
rule over;” and from that day forward she 
called her brother Sancho and Sir Brook 
the Don. 

On the day after that on which Tom’s 
visit should have been made but was not paid, 
Lucy sat at luncheon with her grandfather 
in a small breakfast-room which opened on 
the lawn. The old Judge was in unusual 
spirits; he had just received an address 
from the bar, congratulating him on his re- 
covery, and expressing hope that he might 
soon again seen on that Bench he had 
so much ornamented by his eloquence and 
his wisdom. The newspapers, too, with a 
fickleness that seems their most invariable 
feature, spoke most flatteringly of his ser- 
vices, and placed his name beside those 
who had conferred highest honour on the 
judgeship. 

“It is neatly worded, Lucy,” said the 
old man, taking up the paper on which the 
address was written; “and the passage 
that compares me with Mansfield is able as 
well astrue. Both Mansfield and myself un- 
derstood how there stands above all written 
law that higher, greater, grander law, that 
is based in the heart of all humanity, in 
the hope of an eternal justice, and soars 
above every technicality, by the intense 








desire of truth. It would have been, how- 
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ever, no more than fair to have added that, 
to an intellect the equal of Mansfield, I 
brought a temper which Mansfield had not, 
and a manner which, if found in the courts 
of royalty, is seldom met with on the bench. 
Ido not quite like that ae ‘the rapid 
and unerring glance of Erskine.’ Erskine 
was brilliant for a Scotchman, but a bril- 
liant Scotchman is but a third-rate Irish- 
man. ‘They who penned this might have 
known as much. I am better pleased with 
the words, ‘the noble dignity of Lord 
Eldon.’ There, my child, there, they in- 
deed have hit upon a characteristic. In 
Eldon nature seemed to have created the 
judicial element in ahigh degree. It would 
be the vulgarity of esty to pretend not 
to recognize in my own temperament a 
like organization. 

“ May I read you, Lucy, the few words 
in which I mean to reply to this courteous 
address. Will it bore you, my dear ?” 

“ On the contrary, sir, I shall feel myself 
honoured as well as interested.” 

“ Sit where you are, then, and I will re- 
tire to the far corner of the room. You 
shall judge ifmy voice and delivery be equal 
to the effort; for I mean to return my 
thanks in person, Lucy. I mean toadd the 
force of my presence to the vigour of my 
sentiments. nee bethought me of invit- 
ing those who have signed this document to 
luncheon here; and it may probably be in 
the large drawing-room that I shall deliver 
this reply. If not, it may possibly be in 
my Court before rising—I have not fully 
determined.” So saying, he arose; and 
with feeble steps— assisting himself as he 
went by the table, and then graspinga chair 
—he moved slowly across the room. She 
knew him too well to dare to offer her arm, 
or appear in any way to perceive his debili- 
ty. That he felt, and felt bitterly, “the 
curse of old age,” as he once profanely call- 
ed it, might be marked in the firm com- 
pression of his lips and thestern frown that 
settled on him, while, as he sank into a 
seat, a sad weary sigh declared the utter 
exhaustion that overcame him. 

It was not till after some minutes that he 
rallied sufficiently to unroll his manuscript 
and adjust his spectacles. The stillness in 
the room was now perfect ; not a sound was 
heard save the faint hum of a bee which 
had strayed into the room and was vaguely 
floating about to find an exit. Lucy sat in 
an attitude of patient attention— her 
hands crossed belbee her, and her eyes 
slightly downcast. 

A faint low cough, and he began, but in a 
voice tremulous and faint, “ Mp. Chief Ser- 
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pat and Gentlemen of the Bar ’—do you 
me, Lucy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I hear you.” 

“TI will try to be more audible; I will 
rest for a moment.” He laid his paper on 
his knees, closed his eyes, and sat immova- 
ble for some seconds. 

It was at this moment, when to the in- 
tense stillness was added a sense of expec- 
tancy, the honey-suckle that grew across the 
window moved, the frail branches gave way, 
and a merry voice called out, —“ Scene 
the first: a young lady discovered at lun- 
cheon!” and with a spring Tom Lendrick 
bounced into the room, and, ere her cry of 
alarm had ended, was clasping his sister in 
his arms. 

“Oh, Tom, dearest Tom, why to-day ? 
Grandpapa — grandpapa is here,” sighed 
she, rather than whispered, in his ear. 

The young man started back, more struck 
by the emotion she had shown than by her 
words, and the Chief Baron advanced to- 
wards him with a manner of Tana _ 
tesy and dignity, saying, “I am glad to 
bone you. Yor dae brother must be 
very welcome to me.” 

“I wish I could make a proper excuse for 
this mode of entry, sir. First of all, I 
thought Lucy was alone, and secondly ”— 

“ Never mind the second plea; I submit 
to a verdict on the first,” said the Judge, 
smiling. 

“Tom forgot, it was Tuesday was his 
day,” began Lucy. 

“ Thave no day ; days are all alike to me, 
Lucy. My occupations of Monday could 
be transferred to a Saturday, or if need be 
postponed indefinitely beyond it.” 

“ The glorious leisure of the fortunate,” 
said the Judge, with a pecular smile. 

“Or the vacuity of the unlucky, possi- 
bly,” said Tom, with an easy laugh. 

“ At all events, young gentleman, you 
carry your load jauntily.” 

“One reason is, perhaps, that I never 
knew it was a load. I have always paraded 
in heavy marching order, so that I don’t 
mind the weight of my pack.” 

For the first time did the old man’s fea- 
tures relax into a look of kindly meaning. 
To find the youth not merely equal to ap- 
preciate a figure of speech, but able to c 
on the illustration, seemed so to identi 
him with his own blood and kindred that 
the old Judge felt himself instinctively 
drawn towards him. 

“ Lucy, help your brother to something ; 
there was an excellent curry there a whils 
ago — if it be not cold.” 

“ T have set my affections on that cold beef. 
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Tt seems to me an age since I have seen a 
real sirloin.” 

Afslight twitch crossed the Judge’s face 
— a pang he felt at what might be an insin- 
uated reproach at his inhospitality ; and he 
said, ina tone of almost apology, “ We see 
no one — absolutely no one — a Lucy 
resigns herself to the companionship of a 
very dreary old man whom all else have 
forgotten.” 

“Don’t say so, grandpapa, on the day 
when such a testimony of esteem and affec- 
tion reaches you.” 

Young Lendrick looked up from his plate, 
turning his eyes first towards his sister, then 
towards his grandfather ; his glance was so 
palpably an interrogatory, there was no 
mistaking it. Perhaps the old man’s first 
= was not to reply; but his courtesy 
or his vanity, ora blending of both, carried 
the day, and he said, in a voice of much 
feeling, “ Your sister refers to an address 
I have just received — an address which the 
Irish Bar have deemed proper to transmit 
to me with their congratulations on my re- 
covery. It is as gratifying as it is flatter- 
ing, as she says. My brethren have shown 
that they can rise above all consideration of 
sect or party, in tendering their esteem toa 
man whom no administration has ever been 
able to convert into a partisan.” 

“‘ But you have always been a Whig, sir, 
haven’t you?” said Tom, bluntly. 

“Ihave been a Whig, sir, in the sense 
that a King is a Royalist,” said the old man, 
haughtily; and though Tom felt sorely 
provoked to reply to this pretentious decla- 
ration, he only gave a wicked glance at his 
sister, and drank off his wine. 

“It was at the moment of your unexpec- 
ted appearance,” continued the Judge, “ that 
I was discussing with your sister, whether 
my reply to this compliment would come 
better if delivered here, or from my place 
on the bench.” 

“T’d say from the bench,” said Tom, as he 
helped himself to another slice of beef. 

he old man gave a short cough, with a 
start. The audacity of tendering advice so 
freely and positively overcame him, and his 
colour, faint indeed, rose to his withered 
cheek, and his eye glittered as he said, 
“Might I have the benefit of hearing the 
eae which have led you to this opin- 
ion?” 

“ First of all,” said Tom, in a careless off- 
hand way, “I take it the thing would have 
more — what shall I say ?— dignity ; sec- 
ondly, the men who have signed the address 
might feel they were treated with more con- 
sideration ; and, lastly, — it’s not a very 





ood reason, but I am bound to own it—T’d 
ke to hear it myself, which I could if it 


‘were delivered in public, but which I am 


not so likely. to do if spoken here.” 

“ Oh, Tom, dear Tom !” whispered his sis- 
ter, in dismay at a speech so certain to be 
accepted in its least pleasing signification. 

“You have already to-day reminded me 
of my deficiencies in hospitality, sir. This 
second admonition was uncalled for. It is 
happy for me that my defence is unassaila- 
ble. It is happy for you that your impeach- 
ment is unwitnessed.” 

“ You have mistaken me, sir,” said Tom, 
eagerly. “I never thought of reflecting on 
your hospitality. I simply meant to say that 
as I find myself here to-day by a lucky ac- 
cident, I scarcely look to Fortune to do me 
such another good turn in a hurry.” 

“ Your father’s fault —a fault that would 
have shipwrecked fourfold more ability than 
ever he possessed —was a timidity that 
went to very cowardice. He had no faith 
in himself, and he inspired no confidence in 
others. Yours is, if possible, a worse failing. 
You have boldness without knowledge. You 
have the rashnesss that provokes a peril, 
and no part of the skill that teaches how to 
meet it. It was with a wise prescience that 
I saw we should not be safe company for 
each other.” 

He arose as he spoke, and, motioning back 
Lucy as she approached to offer her arm, he 
tottered from the room, to all seeming more 
overcome by passion than even by years 
and infirmity. 

“Well!” said Tom, as he threw his na 
kin on the table, and pushed his chair back, 
“T’'ll be shot if I know how I provoked that 
burst of anger, or to what I owe that very 
neat and candid appreciation of my char- 
acter.” 

Lucy threw her arm around his neck, 
and, bending over his shoulder till her face 
touched his own, said, “Oh, my dearest 
Tom, if you only knew how nérvous and 
susceptible he is, in part from his nature, 
but more, far more, from suffering and sor- 
row! Left to the solitude of his own bitter 
thoughts for years, without one creature to. 
whisper a kind word gra hopeful thought,, 
is it any wonder if his heart has begun to. 
consume itself? ” 

“ Devilish bitter diet it must find it! Pass. 
me over the madeira, Lucy. I mean to. 
have my last glass to the old gentleman’s 
health and better temper.” 

“He has moments of noble generosity 
that would win all your love,” said she, en- 
thusiastically. 

“You have a harder lot than ever I 
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thought it, my poor Lucy,” said he, lookin 
4 Ph an afer S 


into her eyes wi tionate solicitude. 
“ This is so unlike our old home.” 

“ Oh, so unlike!” said she ; and her lip 
quivered and her eyes grew glazy. 

“ And can you bear it, girl? does it not 
seem to you like a servitude to put up with 
such causeless passion — such capricious an- 

er as this?” 

She shook her head mournfu!ly, but made 
no answer. 

“If it be your woman’s nature enables 
you te do it, all I can say is, I don’t envy 
you your sex.” 

“ But, Tom, remember his years — re- 
member his age.” 

“ By Jove, he took good care to remind 
me of my own!— not that he was so far 
wrong in what he said of me, Lucy. I felt 
all the while he had ‘hit the blot,’ and I 
would have owned it, too, if he hadn’t taken 
himself off so quickly.” 

“ If you had, Tom, — if you had said but 
one word to this purport — you would have 
seen how nobly forgiving he could be in an 
instant.” 

“« Forgiving — humph ! I don’t think the 
‘forgiveness was to have come from him.” 

“Sir William wishes to speak with you, 
‘Miss Lucy,” said the butler, entering has- 


y 

“TI must go, Tom,— good-bye. I will 
write to you to-morrow — to-night if I can 
— good bye, my dearest brother; be sure 
to come on Tuesday — mind Tuesday. You 
will be certain to find me alone.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FIRST LETTER HOME. 


Tue post of the ny tie. ry 9d the events 
of our last chapter brought Lucy a letter 
from her father. It was the first since his 
departure. What chapters in life are these 
first letters after absence ! how do they open 
to us glimpses of not only new scenes and in- 
cidents, but of emotions and sentiments 
which, while we had relied upon them, we 
had never so palpably veiiieed before ! 
There is such ecstasy in thinking that time 
and space are no barriers against love, and 
that, even as we read, the heart that sent 
the message is beating with affection for 


us. 

Lendrick’s letter to his daughter was full 
of fondness; her image had evidently gone 
with him through all the changes of the voy- 
age, and their old home mingled in every 
thought of the new life before him. It was 
plain enough how unwillingly he turned 


from the past to the present, and how far 
rather he would revel in the scenes around 
the Shannon than turn to the solitary exis- 
tence that awaited him beyond the seas. 

“T console myself, dear Lucy,” wrote he, 
“ as well as I may, by thinking that in my 
great sacrifice I have earned the love of 
my father — that love from which I have 
lived so long estranged, and for which my 
heart had never ceased to yearn; and I de- 
light to think how by this time you must 
have grown into his heart, soothed many a 
care for him and imparted to his solitary 
life the blessing of that bright hopefulness 
which gave even to my own dull existence 
a glow of glad sunshine. Out of my selfish- 
ness I cannot help asking you to remind 
him of all I have given him. And now that 
my _ is so fully aroused, let me tell of 
myself. The voyage was less dreary than 
my fears had made it. I suffered at first, it 
is true; and when at last use had inured 
ine to the sea, I fell into a sort of low fever- 
ish state, more the result of home-sickness, 
perhaps, than real malady. It was a condi- 


ing could engage, nothing interest me. I 
could not read, neither could I partake in 
any of the various pastimes by which m 
fellow-voyagers beguiled the hours, and 
found myself in that pitiable state of sinkin 
daily lower and lower, without what I al 
call a cause for the depression. 

“Thave more than once in my experience 
as a doctor had to deal with such cases, and 
I own now that I have neither valued their 
intensity nor understood their importance. 
I did not, it is true, go to the vulgar extent 
of calling them hippishness; but I did the 
next worst thing —I treated them as the 
offspring of an over-easy existence — of a 
placid frictionless life. 

“ With much shame do I recall how often 
I have rallied these poor sufferers on the 
vast space that separated them from real 
sorrow. There is no unreality, dearest 
Lucy, in whatever so overcomes the brain, 
that thought is all but madness, and so pains 
the heart that the whole wish is for death. 
There are subtler influences in our nature 
than those that work by the brain or the 
blood, and the maladies of these have but 
one physician. 

“ Tt was my great good fortune to have a 
fellow-traveller who took the kindest in- 
terest in me. If he could not cure, he cer- 
tainly did much to console me. He was a 


young man, lately gazetted on the com- 
mander-in-chief’s staff, and who came on 
board of us in the Downs from a frigate 
bound for England. 


It was the merest 





tion of rather depression than disease. Noth- . 
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accident that he did not miss us and lose his 
passage. 

“T am not a very attractive person, and 
it was with some astonishment that I heard 
he desired to make my acquaintance, and 
on meeting he said, ‘ Thoug you have for- 
gotten me, Dr. Lendrick, I had the honour 
of being presented to you at Killaloe by my 
friend Sic Brook Fossbrooke ;’ and I then 
remembered all about it, and how it was his 
features were so familiar to me — very good 
features, too, they were, with much candour 
and manliness in the expression — altogether 
a handsome young fellow, and with an air 
of ~~ birth about him just as distinctive 
as his good looks. 

“T am so unused to being singled out by 
a stranger as the object of attentions, that 
I never fully got over the surprise which this 
young man’s attachment to me inspired ; 
and I am not using too strong a word, Lucy, 
when I call it attachment. There might 
have been, at least to his eyes, something in 
our respective fortunes that suggested this 
drawing towards me. Who knows whether 
he, too, might not have parted from a loved 
home and friends! 

“ When he came first on board his man- 
ner was wild — almost incoherent — he ran 
here and thither, like one in search of some- 
thing or of somebody, but whose name he 
had forgotten. Indeed he actually startled 
me by the eagerness with which he addressed 
me; and when I informed him that I was 
alone, quite alone, and as friendless as him- 
self, on board, I thought he would have 
fainted. In all this suffering and emotion I 
suspected that I found what led him to a 
companionship with one as sorrow-stricken 
as himself. 

“ As it was, there was no care he did not 
bestow on me. My own dear boy himself 
could not have nursed me more tenderly, 
nor tried to rally my spirits with more affec- 
tionate solicitude. He read for me, played 
chess with me, he even lent himself to the 
sort of reading I liked best, to become more 
companionable to me, withdrawing all this 
while from the gay and pleasant society of 
young fellows like himself. In a word 

ucy, by his devotion to me, he sent through 
my heart a lurking thought, almost like a 
hope, that I must somehow have certain 
qualities for which the world at large had 
not yet credited me, which could make me 
of interest to a young bright-natured crea- 
ture, fresh to life and all its enjoyments ; 
and from the self-esteem of this notion I 
really believe I drew more encouragement 
than from any amount of more avowed 
approbation. 





“T feel I am not wearyjng you, my darling 
Lucy, by dwelling even with prolixity on 
what beguiled the long hours of absence, 
the weary, weary days at sea. 

“ When we landed, for a time at least, I 
only met him now and then; he had his 
duties, and I had mine. I had to look out 
for a house. My predecessor’s family are 
still occupying the official residence, and 
have begged of me leave to remain there a 
little longer. I had my visits of duty or 
compliment to make, and a whole round of 
little courtesies to perform, for which I well 
know I have all your sympathy. .Every 
one was, however, kind and polite, some 
were even friendly. Indeed, my very want 
of manner, ~ awkward bashfulness and 
deficient tact, have, I can see, not injured 
me in the esteem of those whose wordly 
breeding and knowledge have taught them 
to be compassionate as well as courteous. 

“ Amongst the many persons to whom I 
was presented I made two acquaintances of 
more than common interest to me — I will 
not go farther, and say of any great degree 
of gratification. In dining with the Gov- 
ernor on yesterday week, be said, ‘ You will 
meet a relation to-day, Dr. Lendrick. His 
ship has just put in to coal, and he and his 
wife dine with us.” Though quite persuad- 
ed the Governor was labouring under some 
mistake, I waited with anxiety as the differ- 
ent arrivals were announced, and at last 
came Colonel and Mrs. Sewell — the Colon- 
el being Lady Lendrick’s son by her first 
marriage, — what relation to myself all my 
skill in peniiey is unable to pronounce. 

“We met, however, shook hands very 
cordially, and I had the honour to conduct 
Mrs. Sewell to table. I am unfortunatel 
terribly prone to first impressions, and 
those that I entertain regarding the Colonel 
are adverse. He is a tall handsome man, 
easy in manner, and with the readiness in 
speech and address that shows familiarity 
with life. He, however, will never suffer 
your eyes to meet his, never exchange a 
frank look with you, and seems, from some 
cause or other, to be always labouring under 
an impatient anxiety to be somewhere else 
than where he stands at the moment. 

“He asked about my father, and never 
waited for my reply; and he laughingly 
said, with a bad taste that shocked me, ‘My 
mother and he never could “ hit it” off to- 
gether.’ 

“Mrs. Sewell interested me more than 
her husband. She is still very handsome; 
she must at one time have been perfectl 
beautiful. She is very gentle, low-voiced, 
and quiet, talking with a simplicity that 
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even I can detect only covers a deep knowl- 
edge of life and the world. The dread of 
her husband seems, however, to pervade all 
she says or does. She changes colour when 
he looks at her, and if he addresses her, 
she sometimes seems about to faint. His 
slightest word is accepted as a command ; 
and yet with all this terror— terror it was — 
I caught a look that once passed between 
them that actually overwhelmed me with 
amazement. It was the very look that two 
accomplices might have interchanged in a 
moment when they could not communicate 
more freely. Don’t think that there is any 
exaggeration in this, Lucy, or that I am as- 
suming to possess a finer insight into human 
motives than my neighbours; but my old 
craft as a doctor supplies me with a techni- 
cal skill that no acquaintance with the mere 
surface life of the world could have given ; 
for the Medico reads mankind by a stronger 
and steadier light than ever shone out of 
conventionalities or social usages. 

“*We are on our way to England, to 
Ireland perhaps,’ he said to me, in a careless 
way; but she, not aware of his speech, told 
me they had been invited to the Priory — 
a piece of information which I own startled 
me. First of all, they are not by any means 
like people who would be agreeable to my 
father, nor, so far as I can guess, are they 
persons who would easily sacrifice their own 
modes of life and habits to the wishes of 
a recluse. Least of all, dearest Lucy, do I 
desire this lady to be your companion. She 
has, I see, many attractive qualities; she 
may have others as good and excellent; but 
if I do not greatly err, her whole nature 
and being are in subjection to a very stern, 
cold, and unscrupulous man, and she is far 
from being all that she should be with such 
gifts as she possesses, and farther again from 
what she might have been with a happier 
destiny in marriage. 

“Tf it were not that you are so certain to 
meet, and not improbably see muchof these 
people, I should not have filled so much of 
my letter with them; but I confess to you, 
since I saw them they have never been out 
of my thoughts. Our relationship — if that 
be the name for it — led us rapidly into con- 
siderable intimacy ; he brought his children 
—two lovely girls, and a little cherub of a 
boy of three years old — to see me yester- 
day, and Mrs. Sewell comes to take me to 
drive every day after luncheon. She ex- 
presses the most ardent desire to meet you, 
and says she knows you will love each other. 
She carried off your picture t’other day, 
and I was in real terror till I got it back 
again. She seemed in ecstasy on being told 
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that you were living with your grandfather; 
but I saw a look she shot across to her hus- 
band as I told it, and I saw his reply by 
another glance that revealed to me how my 
tidings had caused surprise, and something 
more than surprise. 

“You must not set me down as fanciful 
or captious, dear Lucy, but the simple truth 
is, I have never had a quiet moment since 
I knew these people. They inspire me 
with the same sort of anxiety I have often 
felt when, in the course of my profession, some 
symptom has supervened in a case not very 
grave or startling in itself, but still such as 
I have always found heralding in very 
serious combinations. It is therefore the 
doctor as much as the father that takes 
alarm here. 

“It is just possible — mind I say possible 
— that I am alittle jealous of these Sewells 
already, for they have already seduced from 
me my young friend Lionel, who was so 
kind to me on the voyage. I scarcely see 
him now, he is always with them; and 
yesterday I heard —it may not be true — 
that he is already weary of Cape Town, 
and means to return home by the next ship 
—that is, along with the Sewells, who are 
to sail on Friday. 

“ IT am certain that Sewell is neither a 
ood nor a safe companion for a young fel- 
ow so bashful and unsuspecting as Lionel 
Trafford. 

“There are men who read the world the 
way certain dishonest critics 7 a book 
or an article, by extracting all that is ob- 
jectionable, and, omitting context and con- 
nection, place passage after passage in quick 
sequence. By such a process as this, hu- 
man life is a pandemonium. I half suspect 
Sewell to be one of this scornful school; 
and if so, a most dangerous intimate. The 
heartfelt racy enjoyment of his manner, as 
he records some trait of rascality or fraud, 
is not more marked than the contemptuous 
sneer with which he receives a story that 
bears testimony to generosity or trustfulness, 
throwing over his air in each that tone of 
knowledge of life and the world that seems 
to say, ‘ These are the things we all of us 
know well, though only a few have either 
the manliness or the honesty to declare 
them openly.’ 

“T may have tired you with this long 
tirade, my dear Lucy, but I am pouring 
out to you my thoughts as they come— 
come, too, out of the fulness of much reflec- 
tion. Remember, too, my sweet child, that 
I have often told you, ‘It is just some half- 
dozen people with whom we are intimate, 





who make or mar our fate in life.’ Big as 
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the world is, we play a very small game in 
one corner of the board, and it behooves us 
to look well to those with whom we are to 
play it. 

“Tf I am jealous of the Sewells for hav- 
ing robbed me of my young friend, I am 
envious of himself also, br he is going back 
to England — going back to the loved faces 
and scenes he has left—going back to 
home. There’s the word, Lucy, that gath- 
ers all that we come to live for, when life 
really is a blessing. 

“It would seem too early to pronounce, 
but I think I can already see this is not a 

lace to which I would like to bring you; 

ut I will not prejudge it. It may be that 
time will reconcile me to some things I now 
dislike ; it may be, too, that the presence of 
my own around me will dispose me to take 
a cheerier view of much that now depresses 
me. I have agreat deal to do, I am em- 
ployed during the whole day, and never 
really free i one, when society claims 
me. This letter is my only severe burden. 
You can imagine me daily dining out, and 
fancy the martyrdom it costs me. 

“Tam most anxous to hear of you, and 
how you like your new life—I mean, how 
you bear it. Liking is not the word for 
that which entails separation. I feel as- 
sured that you will love my father. You 
will be generous towards those traits which 
the host of mere acquaintanceship took 
pleasure in exaggerating, and you will be 
fair enough not to misjudge his great quali- 
ties because of certain faults of temper. 
He has great gifts, Lucy; and, as you will 
see, the two pendulums of his nature, heart 
and head, swing together, and he is as no- 
ble in sentiment as he is grand in action. 

“Tt almost consoles me for separation 
when I think that I have transferred to him 
the blessings of that presence that made my 
own sunshine. Mind that you send me a 
diary of your life. I want your whole day ; 
I want to see how existence is filled, so that 
whenever my mind flies back to you I may 
say, ‘ She is in her garden — she 1s working 
—she is at her music —she is reading to 
him,’ 

“ Tt was a mistake to send me here, Lucy. 
There are men in scores who would rejoice 
in the opportunities of such a place, and 
see in it the road to rapid fortune. I only 
look at one feature of it—the banish- 
ment. Not that by nature I am discontent- 
ed —I hope and believe this is not so— but 
I feel that there are many things in life far 
worse than poverty. I have not the same 
dread of narrow means most men have. I 
do not sink down in spirits when I lie down 








under a very humble roof, and sit down to 

a coarse meal; nor has splendour the pow- 
er to exhilarate or elevate me. I am essen- 
tially humble, and I need nothing that is 

not generally within the reach of the hum-. 
ble; and 1 vow to you in all truth, I’d rath- 

er be your grandfather’s gardener than be 

the governor of this great colony. There’s 

we confession, but keep it for your- 

self. 

“T have written a long letter to Tom by 
this post, and addressed it to Mr. Dempster, 
who will forward it if he should have left 
before this. It distresses me greatly when I 
think that I have not been able to give him 
any definite caréér in life before we parted. 
Mere aptitude has no value with the world. 
You may be willing and ready to do fifty 
things, but some fourth-rate fellow who 
knows how to do one will beat you. The 
marketable quality in life is skill; the thing 
least in request is genius. Tom has this 
harsh lesson yet to learn, but learn it he 
must, for the world is a schoolmaster that 
will stand no skulking, and however little 
to our taste be its tasks, we must come up 
when called on, and go on with our lesson 
as well as we may. 

“In many respects Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
was an unfortunate companion for him to 
have chanced upon. A man of considera- 
ble resources, who had employed them all 
unprofitably, is a bad pilot. The very 
waywardness of such a nature was exactly 
the quality to be avoided in Tom’s case; but 
what was to be done? Poverty can no 
more select its company than its climate ; 
and it world have been worse than un- 
grac’~ ww have rejected a friendship so 
c y and freely offered. 

~urious — I am more than curious, 

1s -— to know if Tom should have 

y father. They are so intensely 

aany things, that I fear me their 

uc. .g could not lead to good. I know 

well that Tom resents, and would like to 

show that he resents, what he deems the 

harsh treatment evinced towards me, and I 

dread anything like interchange of words 

between them. My whole hope is, that you 

would prevent such a mischance, or, if it 

did occur, would take measures to obviate 
its dangers. 

“Tell me particularly about this when 
you write. Tell me also, have you met La- 
dy Lendrick, and if so, on what terms? I 
have ever found her obliging and good-na- 
tured, and with many qualities which the 
world has not given her credit for. Give 
her my most respectful regards when you 
see her. 
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“ It is daybreak ; the hot sun of Africa is 
already glancing into the room, and I must 
conclude. I cannot bear to think of the 
miles these lines must travel ere they meet 
you, but they will be with you at last. and 
they are in this more fortunate than your 
loving father, 

‘ T. LENDRICK.” 


Lucy sat long pondering over this letter. 
She read it, too, again and again, and ba 
light which was certainly not vouchsafed to 
him who wrote it. To er there was no 
mystery in Trafford’s conduct. It was 


plain enough he had gone out, expecting to | 
find her as his fellow-passenger. His de-| 


spair — his wretchedness — his devotion to 
her father, the last resource of that disap- 

intment he could not subdue — were all 
intelligible enough. Less easy, however, to 
read the sudden attachment he had formed 
for the Sewells. What did this mean? 
Had it any meaning? and.if so, was it one 
that concerned her to know ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OFFICIAL MYSTERIES. 


“T Turnk I had better see him myself,” 
said Fossbrooke, after patiently listening to 
Tom Lendrick’s account of his meeting 
with his grandfather. “It is possible I may 
be able to smooth down matters a little, and 
dispose the old gentleman, besides, to ac- 
cord us some aid in our Sardinian project, 
for I have resolved upon that, Tom.” 

“ Indeed, sir; the gold mine ?” 

“ No, the lead — the lead and silver. In 
the rough calculation I made last night on 
this slip of paper, 1 see my way to some- 
thing like seven thousand a-year to begin 
with; untold wealth will follow. There 
are no less than eleven products available 
— the black lead of pencils and the white 
used by painters being the chief; while in 
my new salt, which I am disposed to call 
the ‘pyro-chloride of plumbium,’ we have 
a sedative that will allay the pangs of hy- 
drophobia.” 

“I wish it would quiet the Chief Baron,” 
muttered Tom ; and Sir Brook, not hearing 
him correctly, continued, — 

“T think so—I think the Chief Baron 
eminently calculated to take a proper esti- 
mate of my discovery. A man of fine in- 
tellect is ever ready to accept truth, albeit 
it come in a shape and through a channel 
in which he has himself not pursued it. 
Will you write a line to your sister and ask 
if it would be his lordship’s convenience to 
receive me, and at what time ?” 





“ Of course, sir, whatever you wish,” said 
Tom, in some confusion ; “ but might I ask 
if it be your intention to ask my grandfath- 
er to aid me with his purse ?” 

‘Naturally. I mean that he should, by 
advancing, let us say, eight hundred pounds, 
put you in a position to achieve a speedy 
fortune. He shall see, too, that our first 
care has been your sister’s interest., Six- 
sixteenths of the profits for fifty years are 
to be hers; three each we reserve for our- 
selves; the remaining four will form q re- 
serve fund for casualties, a capital for future 
development, and a sum at interest to pay 
superannuations, with some other objects 
that you will find roughly jotted down here, 
for which, however, they will amply suffice. 
I take it his lordship knows something of 
metallurgy, Tom. 

“TI believe he knows a little of every- 
thing.” 

. Chemistry I feel sure he must have 
studied.” 

“I won’t answer for the study; but 
ou'll find that when you come to talk with 
im, you'll scarcely wander very far out of 

his geography. But I was going to say, sir, 
that I am not quite easy at the thought of 
asking him for money.” ; ; 

“ It’s not money — at least, it’s no gift — 
we require of him. We are in possession 
of a scheme certain to secure a fortune. 
We know where a treasure lies hid, and we 
want no more than the cost of the journey 
to go and fetch it. He shall be more than 
repaid. The very or pr oeagy we make in 
your sister’s favour will show him in what 
spirit we mean to deal. It is possible — I 
am willing to own it — it is possible I might 
approach a man of inferior intelligence with 
distrust and fear, but in coming before 
Baron Lendrick I have no misgivings. All 
my experience of life has shown me that 
the able men are the generous men. In 
the ample stretch of their minds they esti- 
mate mankind by larger averages, and thus 
they come to see that there is plenty of 
good in human nature.” 

“T believe the old judge is clever enough, 
and some speak very well of his character ; 
but his temper—his temper is something 
that would swallow up all the fine qualities 
that ever were accorded to one man; and 
even if you were about to go on a mission I 
liked better, I’d say, Don’t ask to see him, 
don’t expose yourself to the risk of some 
outrageous affront — something you couldn’t 
bear and wouldn’t resent.” 

“T have never yet found myself in the 
predicament you speak of,” said Sir Brook, 
drawiug himself up haughtily, “nor do I 
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know of any contingency in life from which I 
could retreat on account of its perils. It 
may be, indeed it is more than likely, from 
what you tell me, that I shall make no ap- 

al to your grandfather’s generosity ; but 

shall see him, to tender your regrets for 
any pain you may have caused him, and to 
tell also so much of our future intentions as 
it is becoming the head of your house 
should hear. I also desire to see your sis- 
ter, and say good-bye.” 

“ Ask her to let me do so too. I can’t go 
away without seeing her again.” Tom took 
a turn or two up and down the room as 
though he had not made up his mind wheth- 
er to say something or not. He looked out 
of the window, possibly in search of some- 
thing to distract his thoughts, and then 
turning suddenly about, he said, “I was 
thinking, sir, that if it was your opinion — 
mind I don’t want to insinuate that it ought 
to be, or even that it is my own — but that 
if you came to the conclusion that my sister 
was not happy with my grandfather — that 
her life was one of depression and suffering 
— what would you say to her coming along 
with us?” 

“To Sardinia! Coming to Sardinia, do 
you mean, Tom?” said the old man in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Yes, sir, that is what I meant.” 

“Have I not told you the sort of life 
that lies before us in the island — the hard- 
ships, the dangers, the bitter privations we 
shall have to endure? Is it to these we 
can invite a young girl, trained and accus- 
tomed to every elegance and every com- 
fort ?” 

“ She’d not shrink from her share — that 
much [’ll warrant you; and the worst rough- 
ing of that rugged life would be easier 
to bear than this old man’s humour.” 

“ No, no; it must not be thought of,” said 
Fossbrooke, sternly. ‘ What meaning has 
our enterprise if it be not to secure her fu- 
ture fortune? She cannot—she shall not 
— pay any part of the price. Let me think 
over this, Tom. It may be that we ought 
not to leave her; it may be that we should 
hit upon something nearer home. I will go 
up to the Castle and see the Viceroy.” 

He made a light grimace as he said this. 
Such a visit was by no means to his taste. 
If there was anything totally repugnant to 
his nature, it was to approach men whom 
he had known as friends or intimates, with 
anything like the request for a favour. It 
seemed to him to invert all the relations 
which ought to subsist between men in s0- 
ciety. The moment you had stooped to 
such a step, in his estimation you had forfeit- 





ed all right to that condition of equality 
which renders intercourse agreeable. 

“IT must have something for this young 
fellow — something that may enable him to 
offer his sister a home if she should need it. 
I will accept nothing for myself — on that I 
am determined. It is a sorry part that of 
suppliant, but so long as it is for another it is 
endurable. Not that I like it, though — not 
that it sits easy on me — and I am too old to 
acquire a new manner.” Thus muttering 
to himself, he went along till he found him- 
self at the chief entrance of the Castle. 

“You will have to wait on Mr. Balfour, 
sir, his Excellency’s private secretary, the 
second door from the corner,” said the por- 
ter, scarcely deigning a glance at one so 
evidently unversed in viceregal observ- 
ances. Sir Brook nodded and withdrew. 
From a groom who was holding a neat-look- 
ing cob pony Fossbrooke learned that Mr. 
Balfour was about to take his morning’s ride. 
“ He’ll not see you now,” said the man. 
“You'll have to come back about four or half- 

ast.” 

“T have only a question to ask,” said Sir 
Brooke, half to himself, as he ascended the 
stairs. As he gained the landing and rang, 
the door peta. and Mr. Balfour pelo 
“T regret to detain you, sir,” began Sir 
Brook, as he courteously raised his hat. 
“Mr. Balfour, I believe.” , 

You are right as to my name, but quite 
as wrong if you fancy that you will detain 
me,” said that plump and very self-satisfied 
gentleman, as he moved forward. 

“ And yet, sir, such is my intention,” said 
Sir Brook, placing himself directly in front 
of him. 

“That is a matter very soon settled,” said 
Balfour, returning to the door and calling 
out —“ Pollard, step down to the lower yard 
and send a policeman here.” : 

Sir Brook heard the order unmoved in 
manner, and even made way for the ser- 
vant to pass down the stairs. No sooner, 
however, was the man out of hearing, than 
he said, “ It would be much better, sir, not 
to render either of us ridiculous. I am Sir 
Brook Fosbrooke, and I come here to learn 
at what time it would be his Excellency’s 
pleasure to receive me.” 

The calm quiet dignity in which he spoke, 
even more than the words, had its effect 
on Balfour, who with more awkwardness 
than he would like to have owned, asked 
Sir Brook to walk in and be seated. “I 
have had a message for you from his Excel- 
lency these three or four days back, and 
knew not where to find you.” 

“Did it never occur to you to try what 
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assistance the police might afford, sir ?” said 
he, with deep gravity. 

“ One thinks of these generally as a last 
resource,” said Balfour, coolly, and possibly 
not sorry to show how imperturbable he 
could be under a sarcasm. 

“And now for the message, sir,” said 
Fossbrooke. 

“Tl be shot if I remember it. Wasn't it 
something about an election riot? You 
thrashed a priest named Malcahy, eh?” 

“T opine not, sir,” said Sir Brooke, with 
a faint smile. 

“No, no; you are the great man for ac- 
climatization ; you want to make the ornith- 
orhynchus as common as the turkey. Am 
I right?” 

Sir Brook shook his head. 

“T never have my head clear out of office 
hours, that’s the fact,” said Balfour, impa- 
tiently. “If you had called on me between 
twelve and three, you'd have found me like 
a directory.” 

_ “Put no strain upon your recollection, 
sir. When I see the Viceroy it is probable 
he will repeat the message.” 

“You know him, then ?” 

“T have known him eight-and-forty 
years.” 

“ Oh, I have it —Iremember it all now. 
You used to be with Colonel Hanger, and 
Hugh Seymour, and O’Kelly, and all the 
Carlton House lot.” 

Fossbrooke bowed a cold assent. 

_ “His Excellency told us the other even- 
ing that there was not a man in England 
who had so ma, stories of the Prince. 
Didn’t Moore go to you about his life of 
Sheridan ?— yes, of course—and you 
promised him some very valuable docu- 
ments; and sent him five-and-twenty pro- 
tested bills of poor Brinsley’s, labelled ‘in- 
dubitable records.’” 

_ “This does not lead us to the message, 
sir,” said Fossbrooke, stiffly. 

“Yes, but it does though—I’m coming 
to it. Ihave a system of artificial memory, 
and I have just arrived at you now through 
Carlton House, milk-punch, and that story 
about Lord Grey and yourself riding pos- 
tilions to Ascot, and you on the etude 
tipping up Grey with your whip till he grew 
frantic. Wasn't that a fact ?” 

“I wait for the message, sir; or rather I 
grow impatient at not hearing it.” 

“T remember it perfectly. It’s a place 
he wants to offer you; it’s asomething under 
the Courts of Law. You are to do next to 
nothing — nothing at all, I believe, if you 
prefer it, as the last fellow did. He lived 
in Dresden for the education of his children, 











and he died there, and we didn’t know 
when he died— at least they suspect: he 
signed some dozen life-certificates that his 
doctor used to forward at quarter-day. Mind 
I don’t give you the story as mine; but the 
impression is, that he held the office for 
eight years after his death.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, you would now favour me 
with the name and nature of the appoint- 
ment.” 

“He was called the Deputy-Assistant 
Sub-something of somewhere in Exchequer; 
and he had to fill, or to register, or to put & 
seal, or, if not a seal, a stamp, on some 
pe but the marrow of the matter is, he 

ad eight hundred a-year for it; and when 
the Act passed requiring two seals, he asked 
for an increase of salary and an assistant 
clerk, and they gave him two hundred more, 
but they refused the clerk. They do such 
shabby things in those short sittings over 
the Estimates!” 

“ And am I to understand that his Excel- 
lency makes me an offer of this appoint- 
ment ?” 

‘Well, not exactly ; there’s a hitch in it 
—lI may say there are two hitches: first of 
all, we’re not sure it’s in our gift; and, 
secondly ” — 

“ Perhaps I may spare you the secondly 
— the ‘ firstly ’is more than enough for me.” 

“Yes, but I’d like to explain. Here’s 
how it is : the Chief Baron claimed the pat- 
ronage about twenty years ago, and we 
made, or the people who were in power 
made, some sort of a compromise about an 
ultimate nomination, and he was to have 
the first. Now his man ory died t’other 
day, having held the office, as " said, up- 
wards of twenty years — a most unconscion- 
able thing —just one of those selfish acts 
small official fellows are always doing; and 
so J thought, as I saw your name down 
for something on his Excellency’s list, that 
I'd mention you for the post, as a sort of sop 
to Baron Lendrick, saying, ‘Look at our 
man ; we are not going to saddle the coun- 
try with one of your long-annuity fellows — 
he’s eighty if he’s a day. I say, I'd press 
this point, because the oltl judge says he is 
no longer bound by the terms of the com- 
promise, for that the office was abolished 
and reconstructed by the 58th of Victoria, 
and that he now insists on the undivided 
patronage.” 

“I presume that the astute reasons which 
induced you to think of me have not been 
communicated to the Viceroy.” 

“T should think not. I mention them to 
you frankly, because his Excellency said you 
were one of those men who must be dealt 
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with openly. ‘ Play on the square with Foss- 
brooke,’ said he, ‘ and, whether he win or lose, 
you'll see no change in him. Try to over- 
reach him, and you'll catch a tiger.’” 

“T am te grateful for his kind estimate 
of me. Itis, however, no more than I looked 
for at his hands.” This he said with a 
marked feeling, and then added, in a lighter 


tone, “I have also a debtof gratitude to 


yourself, of which I know not how to acquit 
myself better than by accepting this appoint- 
ment, and taking the earliest opportunity to 
die afterwards.” 

“No, don’t do that; I don’t mean that. 
You can do like that fellow they made a Pope 
because he looked on the verge of the grave, 
and who pitched his crutch into the air when 
he had put on the tiara.” 

“T understand; so that itis only in Baron 
Lendrick’s eyes I am to look short-lived.” 

“ Just so; call on him— have a meeting 
with him ; say that his Excellency desires to 
act with every delicacy towards him — that 
should it be discovered hereafter the right of 
nomination lies with the Court and not with 
us, we'll give him an equivalent somewhere 
else, till — till” 


WITNESS. 4} 


in Sir Brook, blandly ; “ a matter, of course, 
of very brief space.” 

“ You see the whole thing — you see it in 
all its bearings; and now, if you only could 
know something about the man you have to 
deal with, there would be nothing more to 
tell you.” 

“'T have heard about him passingly.” 

“ Oh yes, his eccentricities are well known. 
The world is full of stories of him, but he is 
one of those men who play wolf on the spe- 
cies— he must be worrying somebody to keep 
him from worrying himself; he smashed the 
last two Governments here, and he’d have 
upset us too if J hadn’t been here. He hates 
me cordially ; and if you don’t want to rouse 
his anger, don’t let your lips murmur the 
name, Cholmondley Balfour.” ; 

“You may rely upon me, sir,” said Sir 
Brook, bowing. “I have scarcely ever met 
a gentleman whose name I am not more 
likely to recall than your own.” . 

“ Sharp, that ; did you mean it?” said 
Balfour, with his glass to his eye. 

“T am never ambiguous, sir, though it oc- 
casionally happens to me to say somewhat 








“ Till Ishall have vacated the post,” chimed 


less than I feel. I wish you a good day. 





[From a new volume in the press of Hurd & 
Houghton.] 


THE SURE WITNESS. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


The solemn wood had spread 
Shadows around my head — 
“ Curtains they are,” I said, 
“ Hung dim and still about the house of prayer ;” 
Loftly among the limbs, 
Turning the leaves of hymns, 
I heard the winds, and asked if God were there ! 
No voice replied, but while es 
Sweet Peace made holy hushes through the wood. 


With rudely-open hand, 
I saw the wild rose stand 
Beside the green gate of the summer hills ; 
And pulling at her dress, 
I cried, “ Sweet Hermitess, 
Hast thou beheld him who the dew distils ? ” 
No voice replied, but while I listening bent, 
Her gracious beauty made my heart content. 


The moon in splendor shone ; 

“ She walketh heaven alone, 
And seeth all things,” to myself I mused ; 

* Hast thou beheld him, then, 

Who hides himself from men, 
In that great power through Nature interfused ? ” 
No speech made answer, and no sign appeared, 
But in the silence I was soothed and cheered. 


Waking one time, strange awe 
Thrilling my soul, I saw 
A kindly — round about the night ; 
Such cunning work and grand, 
No spinner ever planned ; 
The finest wool may not be washed so white. 
“ Hast thou been in his hand ? ” Lasked, and lo ! 
The snow was all the answer of the snow. 


Then my heart said “ Give o’er ; 
Question no more, no more! 
The wind, the snow-storm, the wild hermit 
flower, 
The illuminated air, 
The pleasure after prayer, 
Proclaim the unoriginated Power ! 





The mystery that hides him here and there, 
Bears the sure witness, He is everywhere.” 
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THE “BALANCE OF POWER” OUT OF 
REPAIR. 


_ Tae Convention of Gastein has probably 
o the coup de grace to most nes men’s 
aith in the European political instrument 
called “balance of power.” As the “ pro- 
visional” disposal made of the quondam 
Danish Duchies by that document, —of 
course these disposals are always “ provi- 
sional” till the nerves of Europe are a little 
accustomed to the new shock, and then they 
are declared permanent, — was the third in- 
stance of pure spoliation by a “ great pow- 
er” within the last six years, and the spoil- 
ation in each case was ignored by the other 
great Powers,on the ground that their own 
interests were not sufficiently involved to 
give occasion to interfere, the fine theory 
that the great Powers of Europe are always 
sitting as a sort of committee to prevent en- 
croachments on the weaker Powers which 
are dangerous in principle to the peace of 
Europe, can no longer hold out before the 
“ logic of events.” The truth is that as four 
out of five of the great Powers of Europe 
are in fact all but despotisms, and as no des- 
potism can pretend alarm at the principle 
of conquest so long as the conquest is made 
from weak peoples and not so made as to 
threaten strong thrones, it needs a very spe- 
cial shock, a shock such as does not’ often 
startle the world, to make those great Pow- 
ers feel any real uneasiness at an inroad, 
however cynical, upon the weak. The gi- 
gantic wars of Napoleon did indeed for a 
time frighten the great Powers of Europe 
into a certain community of antagonism to- 
wards anything which savoured of territo- 
rial encroachment. But that feeling has 
long been dying away. First, Austria gulp- 
ed down the little republic of Cracow, when 
an empty and vain protest followed. Then 
Russia began to deal with the “ sick man’s” 
possessions, and would probably have been 
permitted to annex them, had it not suited 
the French Emperor to make a name for the 
dynasty in Europe. The Crimean episode 
no doubt a little delayed the backsliding of 
the great Powers of Europe into their natu- 
ral policy of preying unrebuked on their 
weaker neighbours. Nor were they easy 
enough to begin again, till France had stop- 
ped her own mouth by taking willing Savoy 
and unwilling Nice for her pay after the 
campaign in Lombardy. At that proceeding 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia looked on 
with grim satisfaction, feeling no doubt that 
their own turn would come soon; and only 
England — the one great power not despot- 


ic but free—professed any resentment. 
Next came the turn of Russia to break 
through the treaty of Vienna by deliberate- 
ly absorbing Poland and setting the opinions 
of the Western Powers at defiance. Last of 
all, Prussia and Austria — or rather Prus- 
sia with Austria as a reluctant accomplice — 
have found their turn come round, France 
and Russia not finding their own interests 
sufficiently deeply iovtivel to take any step 
on behalf of Denmark. England, the only 
great power which has not followed the same 
policy, which indeed by her free, popular 
constitution, has been forced into - ey 
opposite policy, and has given up the Jonian 
Islands As Gores while fal the other Pow- 
ers were enclosing new territory within their 
borders, — England, though herself giving 
instead of taking, has learned even better 
than the other great Powers to regulate her 
interference or non-interference abroad by 
the amount of the selfish risk she might in- 
cur in the individual case through remaining 
neutral. That England will only interfere 
when English interests are threatened, is, or 
appears to be, better established than the 
same principle in the case of any of the des- 
potic States. The other Powers have stood 
aloof, as much for the wish for a grasping 
precedent which it may be convenient for 
them to quote and follow, as from any ab- 
stract principle of policy. But England, 
while uniformly objecting in words to acts 
of public robbery, has been _— by men 
of all parties for refusing to draw the sword 
except on her own behalf. 
ho, then, can now talk of “balance of 
wer ” as a principle guarded by the great 
owers, and re sal to the weaker 
Powers of Europe, because protecting the 
latter from wanton aggression. The great 
Powers, instead of really co-operating to reg- 
ulate the territorial changes of Europe, 
take, each what it can get for itself, without 
seriously alarming the others for their own 
safety, and feels a modest confidence that 
no one will interfere so long as only the lit- 
tle neighbours are eaten up. That “ balance 
of power” consists in indulging only a mod- 
erate greediness has been the principle of the 
great Powers since the assimulation of Sa- 
voy and Nice by France. If they can only 
manage to take it turn and turn about, to 
annex, and to let their annexations keep a 
fair ee to those of their sister Pow- 
ers, the balance may still be retained, though 


constantly trimmed by equal additions to 
opposite scales. If France without Nice and 
Savoy balanced Russia without a digested 
and assimilated Poland, Prussia without 














Schleswig, and Austria without Holstein, 
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then France plus Nice and Savoy probably 
balances just as well Russia with an over-run 
and denationalized Poland, Prussia plus 
Schleswig and Lauenburg, and Austria plus 
Holstein, or whatever she ultimately intends 
to take in place of Holstein, when she gives 
up Holstein to Prussia. Such, apparently, 
is the only kind of trimming of the balance 
which at present has any strong hold of the 
imagination of the four great despotic Eu- 
ropean Powers. France . indeed a more 
generous conception of foreign policy and a 
certain amount of sympathy with the pa- 
triotic aspirations of distressed peoples, but 
her own conduct in relation to Nice and 
Savoy, her selfish views upon the frontier of 
the Rhine, and finally her task in Mexico, 
render her both unwilling and unable to do 
anything alone in the interests of mere jus- 
tice to prevent the other despotic Govern- 
ments from following the example of mod- 
erate encroachment on convenient territory 
which she had set. 

But this selfish substitute for “ balance of 
power,” this tacit agreement on the part of 
all the great Powers that each should let 
the other plunder in turn, so long as noth- 
ing is done to disturb the relative impor- 
tance of the more powerful States, is not a 
sort of balance that can long rest undis- 
turbed upon its pivot. It was not this sort 
of balance of power which was intended 
when Switzerland was declared neutral, 
when Belgium was guaranteed against at- 
tack, nor even so late as 1852, when the 
succession was fixed for the throne of Den- 
mark by that common consent of the 
European Powers on which the Convention 
of Gastein furnishes so cynical a commen- 
tary. The only “ balance of power ” which 
ean have any sort of tranquillizing effect 
on Europe is a virtual co-operation of the 
greater Powers to check any one of their 
own number, or any second-rate power not 
of their own number, in the unjust use of 
force against the weaker independent 
States. At present it appears to mean 
“the [privilege to annex, limited only b 
fear of each other,” instead of “the privi- 
lege to resist territorial change, limited 
only by respect for the legitimate wishes of 
the great populations.” The effect of act- 
ing on the former principle is more and 
more visible every year in Europe. France 
has never yet laid the anger and the jeal- 
ousy to sleep which her cynical seizure of 
Nice produced. The Radical party in 
Italy regarded it, and regard it, as more 
than an offset against all her timely help. 
England has never yet quite forgiven it, 
and the resentment it produced and the 





fear of a new stroke of the same kind were 
undoubtedly the disturbing forces which 
revented England from coming to any 
ai agreement with France to protect, 
Denmark. Russia has succeeded in swal- 
lowing Poland, and whether she can keep 
it down or not, she deeply irritated the 
pular feeling both in France and Eng- 
and in the process. Now that Prussia has 
followed suit by punishing Denmark for 
not uniting Schleswig and Holstein, and 
immediately separating them herself with 
preparations for absorbing one if not both 
absolutely into the Prussian monarchy, 
German popular feeling is roused into a 
similar flame of indignation, and the peo- 
ples of Europe at least, if not their rulers, 
are fast learning to believe, with the poet, 
that ‘Earth is sick and Heaven is weary 
of the hollow words which States and King- 
doms utter when they talk of truth and 
justice.” A state of European feeling in 
which every weak State knows for certain 
that the Powers of Europe except Eng- 
land will do each what is right in its own 
eyes, on condition only of not alarming 
each other, and England, though abstain- 
ing from all selfish aggrandizement, has 
completely made up her mind to abstain 
also from all acts of unselfish generosity 
that may involve her in war, is not signi- 
ficant of a peaceful future. Some popular 
confidence in international justice is even 
more necessary than a mere balance of 
forces, to keep Europe at rest. The bal- 
ance of forces may be unsettled any day 
by a genuine alliance amongst some of 
these at present mutually distrustful Pow- 
ers. While each acts sullenly and alone 
for its owr. interests there may be a sort of 
equilibrium indeed, but only unstable equi- 
librium, which once disturbed is never re- 
stored. But if two great Powers are once 
heartily allied for offence and defence, 
either for the sake of doing or preventing 
some great injustice, the smouldering irrita- 
tion of the peoples of Europe will be fuel 
to the flame, and we may have another war 
on a grand scale, which these cynical an- 
nexations of territory from weak States 
will in reality have provoked. Talk as we 
will, and as the Jazssez-faire school does, 
of the pacific results of non-intervention, 
there is a kind of non-intervention which 
the great Powers of Europe have recently 
been studying and practising, that will do 
as much to stir the passions of Europe as 
the most fussy and mis-timed intervention. 
Without a disposition to enforce justice 
among the strong, the weak can never be 
either happy or quiet. Permitting your 
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neighbour to be robbed in peace so long 
as you have 1eason to believe that you have 
yourself some security against that unpleas- 
ant operation which he has not, will not 
promote the security of even the best 
guarded property long. 


From the Spectator. 
THE BOSTON MEN ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


One of the ablest State papers which the 
American war has yet produced has been 
a forth by a Committee —chiefly, we be- 
ieve, of merchants — at Boston, in the shape 
of a letter to the President on the question 
of reconstruction. It is signed by Mr. J. 
M. Forbes, Mr. Loring, Mr. Jared Sparkes, 
Mr. Washburne, and a number of other gen- 
tlemen who, throughout the war, have done 
more to infuse the popular view with a 
spirit of real statesmanship than any other 
group of Americans not actually engaged 
in the administration. But they have never 
yet issued a memorial so wide, searching, 
and statesmanlike as this, which might com- 
pare favourably with the ablest papers ever 
issued by the ablest school of State-paper 
writing England has ever produced — the 
Indian pupils of the late Lord Dalhousie. Sir 
John Lawrence’s minute on the mutiny af- 
ter its suppression — prepared, we believe 
by one of the ablest of them, Mr. Richard 
Temple — was not a more remarkable docu- 
ment than this Boston memorandum on the 
principles regulating any permanent paci- 
fication of the South. Of course the principal 
point really discussed in this document is the 
future constitutional position of the negro in 
the South, —for that, whether the decision 
be against him or for him, is the one ques- 
tion that must in some way be settled be- 
fore society in the Southern States can be 
re-organized. We regret to see that Presi- 
dent Johnson has already been signifying 
his intention of suspending the military oc- 
cupation in Mississippi, and restoring the 
State to the Union with all its old privileges 
directly she has “returned to her allegi- 
ance,” — without any further guarantee for 
the settlement of this vexed question than 
the formal abolition of slavery by the Mis- 


sissippi Convention. Everything else that | 


the convention has done points to a disposi- 
tion hostile to the rights of the negro. It es- 
pecially presses for the withdrawal of all negro 
troops whose presence is probably the strong- 
est check on ill-treatment of the negro. 
There will be no security whatever for his 
fair treatment as a freeman except the power 








of appeal from the local courts to the Court 
of the United States, and how many units 
among the three or four millions of negroes 
will be in a position to press that right of 
appeal? There is nothing to show that the 
ississippians, any more than the Alabami- 
ans, who definitely reject negro evidence, 
will consent to have the negro’s evidence 
against a white man received in court ;— 
and a powerful white oligarchy, unrestrain- 
ed by the local courts in their proceedings 
against the negroes, will soon be able to 
restore a system as near to slavery as was 
the apprentice system of Brazil, — which 
was perhaps a little worse. , 
With the President thus eager to restore 
“ State rights” before he has secured hu- 
man rights, the memorandum of which we 
speak, certain as it is to exercise a strong 
influence on the shrewd people of the Unit- 
ed States, becomes of the greatest impor- 
tance. Its logic seems to usso clear and irre- 
sistible, that it will mould opinion far and 
wide on that great subject on which Mr. 
Johnson knows his duty far too well not to 
obey any distinct resolve of the people. It 
begins by pointing out that whenever the 
States that have been in rebellion are fully 
restored to their constitutional rights in the 
Federal Union, the very first point to be 
determined will be the bade of population 
on which representation shall be accorded 
them in Congress. Hitherto the constitu- 
tional rule has been to give to each South- 
ern State representation in proportion to the 
number of free persons plus three-fifths of 
the number of “all other persons” (i. e., 
ersons not free) contained in the State. 
Now there will be no longer any persons not 
free, and the effect of the rule will therefore 
be to give each Southern State a still great- 
er proportionate influence in Congress than 
it had before the war. Thus before the 
war Mississippi had 354,000 whites and 
436,000 slaves, consequently. the population 
for Federal electoral purposes would have 
been reckoned at 354,000 plus three-fifths 
of 436,000, that is, 615,000. Now, however, 
supposing the population had remained the 
same during the war, the State would claim 
an influence in Congress calculated on the 
basis of a population of 790,000, although 
out of these much less than half, namely, 
only 354,000, would have any influence over 
the election. For though the United States 
Constitution prescribes representation on a 
basis, of population, it leaves to the individ- 
ual States to determine what proportion of 
that population shall exercise any influence 
in sending representatives. ence the 


effect of the emancipation proclamation and 
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the adhesion of the seceded States to the con- 
stitutional amendment will be to give them a 
much larger proportionate influence in Con- 
gress than before, but an influence wielded 
exclusively by the secessionist section of the 
— The freedmen will increase the 
political weight ofthe — most hostile to 
the freedmen; the only absolutely loyal in- 
habitants will put a new and very formida- 
ble weapon into the hands of the disloyal 
inhabitants, for the purpose of weakening 
the emancipation policy of Congress. The 
slaveowners of Mississippi always had politi- 
cal credit for three-fifths of their slaves ; now 
they are to be given credit for the other 
two-fifths at the very moment when they 
most need sucha gift to cripple the liberal 
policy of the level tines in the Federal as- 
sembly. The result will be, says the mem- 
orandum, that “ every hundred of the white 
inhabitants of South Carolina will have as 
much power through their representatives 
as two hundred and forty of the people of 
Towa; one hundred white men in Mississippi 
will equal two hundred and twenty-three 
men in Wisconsin ; one hundred white men 
in Louisiana will equal one hundred and 
ninety-eight in Maine; one hundred white 
men in Alabama will equal one hundred 
and eighty-three in Connecticut ; and one 
hundred white men in Alabama and Louis- 
iana together will equal one hundred and 
eighty-nine in Indiana.” Thus the result 
of this anomaly will be that the emancipa- 
tion of the Southern slaves will operate as 
a relative disfranchisement of the Northern 
freemen. Even the memorialists do not put 
the case strongly enough. Because the 
South has obliged the loyal Americans to, 
turn the slaves into freemen, the Southern 
oligarchy, which caused the rebellion, gains, 
at the expense of those who resisted it, an 
accession of power which makes on the 
average every quondam secessionist’s vote as 
powerful as that of two Northern loyalists, 
—an anomaly surely which no sane nation 
can permit. And how would this anomaly 
be brought about? By throwing the weight 
of the freedman without his consent into the 
scale opposite to that into which he would 
throw it himself. And who would be guilty 
of this injustice? Not ‘the Secessionist, 
who would profit by it, but who has not yet 
obtained any power to influence the course 
ofevents, but the Northern people, who will 
suffer by it, and whose will for the future 
is at the present moment law. In other 
words, the North are asked to increase the 
moral infiuence of the secessionists by an 





artificial oma which gives them en 
bloc a mass of votes every one of which 


would be naturally cast in their own fa- 
vour. Is it conceivable that they would 
thus stultify themselves? that they will be 
guilty of the grossest of all injustices to their 
allies in order to increase the power of their 
enemies? that they will oblige the freedmen 
—for that is what it really means,—to 
swell the power of those who grudge them 
freedom, when those who gave them free- 
dom might have all that power on their own 
side. For if the old constitutional rule be 
allowed to work after emancipation, the 
freedmen will not only be no political bene- 
fit to the Northern States ; — their extermi- 
nation would be necessary in order to put 
the Northern States on terms of political 
equality with the Southern States. Having 
powerful allies in the South, the administra- 
tion is asked so to twist the influence of 
those allies, that to all intents and purposes 
they will double the power of their enemies 
instead of indefinitely increasing their own. 
Is such a combination of folly and crime 
possible to a shrewd American people ? 
Should so absurd and suicidal a policy be 
really pursued, the memorandum points out 
with great force the natural result :— “ We 
felt that we needed— we waited until we 
were compelled to feel that we needed — 
their [the negroes’ ] assistance in the war, be- 
fore we accepted it ; but when we accepted it, 
victory came with it,—certainly with it, 
whether because of it or not. And again 
we need their aid. If we permit in the 
conflicts that await us the assistance they 
will gladly give, it will certainly add greatly 
to the safety and strength of our country. 
If we reject it, we can do so only bya 
wrong, of which the retribution must be to 
lessen our a and increase our danger, 
and maybe to defeat and destroy those in- 
terests upon which the prosperity and the 
_ faith of the country are founded ; to 
efeat and destroy those interests, because 
we see fit to take from the loyal the force 
which of right, belongs to them, and give it 
to the disloyal to increase their strength.” 
Nay, the memorialists quite rightly - seal 
the right of the North to make a sacrifice 
which is not only injurious to itself, but may 
be deadly to the freedmen. Having de- 
stroyed the inéerest of the Southern whites 
in taking care of the physical life of the ne- 
groes, by emancipation, the effect of deny- 
ing the negroes all political weapons is to 
use them the right of protecting them- 
selves against the inhumanity and vindic- 
tiveness of their former masters. Neverthe- 
less, the memorialists admit that a great 
difficulty exists in giving the negro his only 
natural protection, namely, the suffrage, at 
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wry from the double unpreparedness, 
rst of the revolted States to receive as yet 
and exercise new rights with safety to the 
republic, and next of the free States to con- 
fer on the negro, without preparation both 
for him and them, the only protection. by 
which he can hope to hold his own. And 
they infer therefore that a <7 of pa- 
tience and preliminary delay, during which 
the State rights shall not be restored to the 
revolted States, but the authority of the 
republic sustained by the central power 
alone, is the true one at the present mo- 
ment. The appointment of non-elected 
provisional governors of States is itself, 
they argue, a prerogative not accorded in 
the Constitution, though most necessary in 
the present emergency; nor can any simi- 
ilar interference be more open to dispute, 
if it 34 has for its object to promote and 
secure the safe re-organization of disloyal 
States, — whether by altering the electoral 
classes who shall vote for the representa- 
tives in Congress, or by prolonging the 
present provisional condition of things. 

We must say we think the argument for 
a wise delay, and for insisting on negro suf- 


frage as an absolute condition sine quad non 


of re-admission to constitutional rights 
as members of the Union, unanswerable. 
General Howard, “the Christian warrior,” 
as he is called, in his noble and instructive 
address in Maine on the organization of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, virtually supports the 
same line of policy. While furnishing a 
complete answer to the logic of prejudice 
concerning the negro which we took some 
pains to confute last week, —he gives the 
most impressive evidence as head of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to two facts, — (1) that 
the freed negro is protected in most of the 
revolted States from further oppression only 
by the interposition of military law wher- 
ever civil rights are refused him by the civil 
authorities, and that this interposition prac- 
tically takes place only through the influ- 
ence of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which is a 
part of the army organization ;— and (2 

that the civil power once fully restored, nei- 
ther Freedmen’s Bureau nor military power 
could then interfere on behalf of the negro 
at all ;— so that all the official and non-of- 
ficial efforts of the North to secure him his 
rights as a freeman must cease, and he be 
delivered over bodily to the action of the 
new State law. As General Howard evi- 
dently holds that, without an interposing 
power, the freed negroes will for a long 
time be liable to all sorts of oppression, au- 
thority seems to us to concur with logie in 
counselling a policy of delay to prepare the 





way — by the use of a tempering military 
authority in the South, by the education of 
the freedmen, and by discussion in the free 
States, — for the only feasible security of 
the coloured man’s freedom, the passing of 
a constitutional amendment securing in one 
shape or another for the future the fran- 
chise to the negro. 


LETTER FROM JOHN STUART MILL. 
HIS VIEWS OF RECONSTRUCTION AND 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


Tue following letter from John Stuart 
Mill, addressed to a gentleman in Ohio, ap- 
pears in the Cincinnati Commercial : 


BLACKHEATH Park, KENT, 
September 1, 1865. 


Dear Sir: I am sincerely obliged to you 
for giving me an opportunity of reading the 
letter of General Cox, and your excellent 
paper in reply. 

ou ask me for an opinion. I should hes- 
itate very long before intruding upon any 
American, and still more upon the American 
public, any mere opinion of mine respecting 
their internal concerns. But it is the con- 
cern of mankind, almost as much as of the 
United States, that the conquests achieved 
by your great and arduous struggle should 
not be, in the very hour of victory, careless- 
ly flung away; and the opinion which you 
> me the honour to ask, is one which I 
share with so many of the noblest and wisest 
Americans, that I need have the less scruple 
in expressing it. 

It is certainly some. gain to the negroes, 
and to the principle of freedom, that they 
have been made even nominally free. I do 
not pretend that it is nothing that they can 
no longer legally be bought and sold. But 
this is about the amount of all they will have 
gained, if the power of legislation over them 
is handed over once more to their old mas- 
ters, and to the mean whites by whom they 
are despised as much, and probably more, 
than ever by their masters, and who have 
been fighting four years to retain them en- 
slaved. Ifit were not for your state insti- 
tutions, the case would not be so pressing ; for 
those who have made them free could keep 
them so. But, once the war-power laid 
down, and the regular course of state gov- 
ernment restored, what is to prevent a state 
legislature, chosen by their enemies, from 
making laws under which, unless they resist 
by force, they will have as little the control 
of their own actions, as little protection for 
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life, honour and property, will, in short, be, 
except in a few of the outward incidents of 
slavery almost as much slaves as before ? 
To bring this about it would not even be 
necessary to enact new laws. It would suffice 
to have the old ones unrepealed, by which 
the testimony of a negro gannot be receiv- 
ed against a white. Nay, even were these 
laws abrogated, nothing more would be 
needed than partiality and prejudice in the 
white courts of justice. And would it be 
consistent with ordinary human nature that 
such partiality and prejudice should not ex- 
ist? All this is so evident, that even the 
candidate, to whose letter you so ably re- 
plied, is quite aware of it, and can suggest 
no means of averting the evil, except what 
I agree with you in regarding as the chimer- 
ical project of affecting a local separation 
between the two races, excluding the ne- 
groes from the jurisdiction of the states, and 
giving them a territorial government apart. 
t is not to be believed that the President 
or Congress will entertain such a scheme as 
this seriously. If, then, they allow the 
southern states to reorganize themselves, 
and resume all their constitutional rights, 
without negro suffrage, what is to be done ? 
To abandon the negroes to the tender mer- 
cies of those from whom, at so terrible a 
cost, you have so lately rescued them? No 
party or set of men in the free states are so 
shameless as to propose this combined turpi- 
tude and imbecility. But the freedom of 
the negroes and the self-government of the 
southern states, as at present constituted, 
cannot co-exist, and if it is determined that, 
come what will, the former shall be a real- 
ity, it must be intended that the latter 
should be a mere pretense. A censorship 
will have to be exercised over all the acts, 
both legislative and administrative, of the 
state governments; the federal authorities 
will, military coersion, prevent or set 
aside all proceedings calculated to interfere 
with that equality of civil rights to which 
they are bound by every consideration, both 
of duty and of interest, to secure to the freed 
race. And this military dictatorship will 
have to be continued for a great length of 
time; for it is speaking within bounds to 
say that two generations must elapse before 
the habits and feelings engendered by sla- 
very give place to new ones — before the 
stain which the position of slave master 
burns into the very souls of the privileged 
population can be expected to fade out. 

his is the state of things which the pol- 
icy now apparently acted upon Wy the fed- 


- eral governnment leads to; but I have too 


high an opinion of the intentions and feel- 














ings of the President, and the practical good 
sense and determination of the American 
people, to believe that such a policy will be 
persevered in. It would be nothing less 
than electing to rule tyrannically over 
the whole southern population, in order 
to avoid depriving the white half of that 
population of the power of tyrannizing over 
the black half. 

Instead of restoring to the states lately in 
rebellion a nominal self-government, which, 
unless you are wilfing to sacrifice all that 
has been gained by four years of civil war, 
cannot be suffered to be real, would it not 
be better to make the self-government real, 
but to grant it only to a mixed community, 
in which the population who have been cor- 
rupted by vicious institutions will be neu- 
tralized by black citizens and white emmi- 
grants from the North ? 

And what is the hindrance to this in the 
minds of the President and his Cabinet ? 
Is it scruples about legality? To be scru- 
pulous about exceeding his lawful powers 
well becomes the first magistrate of a free 
people. But in this case the scruple seems 
wholly out of place. We are told that 
the rebel states must be assumed never 
to have been out of the Union, and there- 
fore to be unconditionally entitled to all 
their original liberties and powers the mo- 
ment they condescend to accept them. 
Reason would say, on the contrary, that by 
declaring themselves independemt of the 
Union they could not, indeed, divest them- 
selves of its obligations, but certainly for- 
feited its privileges. A state of civil war 
suspends all legal rights and all social com- 
pacts between the combatants. Except 
under the terms of a capitulation, defeated 
rebels have no rights but the universal ones 
of humanity. The ‘southern people, their 
lives, bodies and estates, were, by the issue 
of the war, placed at the discretion of their 
conquerors ; but of conquerors whom both the 
general law of right, and the special princi- 
ples of their own social and political institu- 
tions, forbid to exercise permanent dominion 
over any human beings as subjects, or on an 
footing than that of equal citizenship. It 
would, however, be on the part of the free 
states a generosity partaking of silliness were 
they to give back to their bitter enemies not 
only power to govern themselves and the ne- 
groes within their limits, but (through repre- 
sentatives in Congress) to govern the free 
states too, without first exacting such chan- 
ges in the structure of southern society as 
will render such a relation between them 
and the free states rational and safe. If you 
have not a right to do this, you had not the 
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right to impose the abolition of slavery. 
Consider what an element you are going 
once more to admit into the supreme gov- 
ernment of the Union. Think of this one 
thing — it is but one of many. Every south- 
ern member of Congress elected without 
negro suffrage is a sure vote for that black- 
est and most disgraceful breach of faith, 
which would brand American democrac 

and popular government itself with a mar. 

that would endure for generations — the 
repudiation of the war debt. The southern 
representatives, in fact, would be the only 
members of Congress who could honestly 
vote for this; since, to their minds, unless 
the Confederate debt is recognized too, it 
would seem only equal justice. This is .of 
itself a sufficient reason why no community, 
composed exclusively or principally of those 
who have been engaged in the rebellion, is 
fit to have a voice in Congress. Of course 
the states have to be readmitted; to keep 
them out and govern them as subjects, would 
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the American or any other'free constitution. 
But the future history of America, perhaps 
for ages to come, depends (I cannot but 
think) upon your requiring them, before 
admission, to give guaranties to freedom, by 
admixture with fellow-citizens whose inter- 
ests and feelings are in unison with justice, 
and with the principals of the free states. 
Migration from the North will do this in 
time and in part, but only negro suffrage 
can do it sufficiently. 

I have no objection to requiring, as a con- 
dition of the suffrage, education up to the 
point of reading and writing ; but upon con- 
dition that this shall be required equally 
from the whites. The poor whites of the 
South are understood to need education 
quite as much as the negroes, and are cer- 
tainly quite as unfit for the exercise of the 
suffrage without it. ‘ 

I am, dear sir, yours, very sincerely, 

‘ - J. 8 Mira. 


Hon. Judge Dickson, &c. 





be in contradiction to all the principles of 





Gone, gone so soon! In all her rosy morning; 
Here, but this moment — there, before its close! 
She, whose bright genius, dullest hours adorn- 


ing, 
Changed into poetry our world of prose. 


As from the Andes, with a strange commotion, 
One sees the horror of a great eclipse 

Roll its black deluge over land and ocean — 
So fell this night upon her eyes and lips. 


No more those eyes shall flash their gay expres- 


sion ; 

The lips, so infantile, refuse their lure — 
Death from her face, utters a new confession — 
The advent of a womanhood mature. 


She sleeps — remote from all our agitations ; 
Sleeps — where our doubts and tears forever 


The insatiate heart, with all its warm ‘pulsa- 
tions, 
Sunk into unimagined depths of Peace. 


O various soul! Is that no more denied thee, 
The ecstatic vision, sought with sobs and tears ? 
O woman’s heart! Is she at last beside thee, 
Whom thou hast longed for, all these weary 


years ? 


Not from those lips the answer to our speak- 
ing! 

But the calm face utters a deeper word, 

Bathed in that rest of God we all are seeking ! 

No speech nor language, but its voice is heard. 


Farewell, sweet changeful face, no longer chang- 
ing! 

Farewell, most constant heart, but restless will ! 

Farewell, poetic mind through Nature ranging ! 

Gone in a moment — gone, but with us still. 





cease ; 


— Daily Advertiser. 


J. F. OC. 
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